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Washington University 
In the years following the discovery of anaesthesia by 
ether and other substances a great amount of work has been 
devoted to the study of the stimulating and inhibiting ef- 
fects of various factors on plants and animals; the litera- 
ture on the subject is voluminous. A knowledge of the range 
of chemical compounds capable of producing a form of either 
stimulation or anaesthesia (and we shall see that these con- 
trasting phenomena are closely allied with respect to the 
causal agent) has vastly increased, and embraces many sub- 
stances, both organic and inorganic, which do not ordinarily 
come to mind as anaesthetics. No attempt will here be made 
to review, except incidentally, the work in the domain of 
animal physiology bearing on the anaesthesia question; 
neither is it germane to the present study to consider more 
fully the literature relating to stimulation and inhibition 
caused by other agents than those commonly regarded as 
anaesthetics, i. e., ether, chloroform, and chemically related 
substances. 
Survey or LITerRaTuRE 
EFFECT ON IRRITABILITY 
Effect on growth and turgor movements of complex mem- 
bers——Probably the first experiments with ether in the field 
of plant physiology are those of Clemens (’47, ’48, °48*) 
and of Marcet.1 The former found that Mimosa pudica and 
* Cited by Hempel (’11) and by Rothert (’03). 
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stamens of Berberis lost their sense of irritability in vapor 
of acetic or sulphuric ether. Leclere (’53), also studying 
Mimosa, noted a like loss of irritability, with subsequent re- 
covery when the dose was not excessive, and concluded that 
plants possessed a nervous system analogous to that of 
animals. Loss of irritability varied with light conditions, 
being accelerated in direct sunlight. Kabsch (’61) noted that 
the periodic movement of the leaflets of Hedysarum gyrans 
L. was inhibited by ether and by chloroform and that these 
vapors were lethal in their effect except in minimal doses of 
the former. Mimosa pudica was still a favorite object of 
study, indicated by the work of Blondeau (’67), who con- 
firmed Leclere and came to similar conclusions, and by the 
observations of Bert (’67), who concluded that the paratonic 
movements alone were affected by etherization. Pfeffer (’73) 
did not subscribe to this view, since he found that sleep move- 
ments also were suspended by such treatment. 


Carlet (’73) observed a retardation in nutation of the 
anthers of Ruta when subjected to ether or chloroform, al- 
though movement was not completely inhibited. Under the 
influence of the anaesthetics the pollen sacs did not open. 
Heckel (’73) found that stamens of Berberis lost the power 
of irritability in a chloroform atmosphere, while those of Ruta 
were unaffected, and he supported Bert’s view of two classes 
of plant movements—spontaneous and induced. Heckel’s 
observations along this line (’74, ’74%, ’74°, °74°, °74°, °74°) 
led him to conclusions regarding the seat of response to 
anaesthetics which Pfeffer (’75) has criticized as based on 
errors of technique and misinterpretation of factors involved. 
A later study by Heckel (’76) of Drosera and Pinguicula was 
concerned with variations produced by different doses of the 
anaesthetics. Darwin (’75) studied the effect of ether and 
chloroform upon the movement of the tentacles of Drosera, 
noting loss of irritability and subsequent recovery when re- 
stored to normal conditions. The classic experiments of 
Bernard (’78) also included the response of Mimosa to 
anaesthetics. 
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Siragusa (’79), noting the effect of ether on various mani- 
festations of higher and lower plants, saw that the spon- 
taneous periodic opening and closing of flowers was inhibited 
in an atmosphere of that vapor. Arloing (’79) substantiated 
the previous findings with respect to Mimosa. Macchiati 
(’80) concluded that the inhibitory action of chloroform and 
ether upon stamen movements in Ruta and Smyrnium was due 
to the temperature reduction effected by the vapors, although 
Cugini (’81) attempted to disprove this point by experiments 
with the same anaesthetics under super-normal temperatures, 
to which Macchiati (’83) took exception. Tassi (’84, ’87) 
followed with a study of the effect of volatile and non-volatile 
anaesthetics on cut flowers in conditions of diffuse light. He 
observed a paralyzing effect upon perianth movements. Tem- 
perature reduction apparently played no réle in explaining 
the results, since similar action occurred with the non-volatile 
substances. Macchiati (’84), however, endeavored to show 
that these results were open to question because of the use 
of anaesthetic dosages of lethal concentration. 

References to the effect of anaesthetics on special tropic 
response are not numerous. Molisch (’84) reported that the 
roots of maize seedlings were negatively tropic to atmos- 
pheres of nitrous oxide, chloroform, ether, and other vapors 
and gases. Ozapek (’98) in his extensive study of geotropic 
stimuli found that chloroform in aqueous solution increased 
the geotropic induction time as well as the reaction time for 
roots of Vicia and Lupinus seedlings. Bertel (’02) noted a 
geotropic after-effect of chloroform on the roots of Lupinus 
seedlings in the course of metabolism studies. Wachter (’05) 
reported what he designated as chemonastic response in the 
case of Callisia repens where the leaves were made to droop 
notably as the result of exposure to ether, illuminating gas, 
and other gaseous atmospheres. 

Effect on microérganisms.— The field of microbiology, 
using this term in a very general sense, has received some 
attention with respect to the effect of stimulants and anaes- 
thetics on functional and tactic responses. Thus Bernard 
('78) recorded the inhibition of dextrose fermentation by 
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yeast in presence of chloroform. Siragusa (’79) reported the 
_ failure of long ether exposure on subsequent activities of bac- 
teria, yeasts, and molds, but this early work may be ques- 
tioned. Elfving (’86), studying yeasts among other objects, 
noted increased carbon dioxide production by such organisms 
from dextrose and asparagin in presence of narcotics. Swarm 
spores of Chlamydomonas pulvisculus showed a reversal of 
phototactic response from negative to positive in the presence 
of ether. Chloroform, on the other hand, proved toxic. 


Rothert (’03) essayed to determine tactic effects of anaes- 
thetics on microorganisms as distinct from effect on motility, 
and reported varying chemotactic inhibition effects of ether. 
Bacillus Solmsii had its chemotactic response inhibited by this 
substance, but not by chloroform. Gonium pectorale, on the 
other hand, was partially affected as to phototaxy by chloro- 
form. Rothert also recorded a noteworthy reversal of photo- 
tactic response (negative to positive) and a shifting of the 
light intensity optimum. An osmotactic susceptibility was 
completely inhibited by a narcosis which only inhibited chemo- 
taxy and ‘‘aérotaxy’’ to varying degrees. While motility 
was found to depend on length of exposure, anaesthetic ef- 
fects were held to bear a relation solely to the concentration 
used. A distinction is thus made between a narcotic and a 
progressive toxic action. 

The results of the studies of Herzog and Horth (’07) on the 
effects of vapors on yeast autolysis will be considered under 
another heading. The fermentation experiments of Koch 
(711) indicated a definite stimulus to activity of yeasts by 
small ether dosages. Fred (’11) also noted a stimulus to 
bacterial growth effected by ether in small concentrations, 
and even reported an increased nitrogen-fixing capacity of 
Azotobacter in pure culture as a result of etherization. 
Harvey (715) has found that when ether or chloroform, among 
a series of compounds tested, was added to tubes containing 
a sea-water emulsion of luminous bacteria, the light emitted 
by the organisms disappeared almost immediately. He does 
not state, however, whether the action is reversible, as was the 
case with various alcohols used. 
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Effect on protoplasmic streaming.— Ewart (’03) cites 
Kiihne as probably the first to show that chloroform and ether 
inhibit protoplasmic streaming. Dilute solutions at first 
caused stimulation, while concentrations of 10-25 per cent 
saturation caused immediate retardation. The reversal of 
the action, if the normal environment was restored after a 
short inhibition period, was also substantiated by Haupt- 
fleisch (92). Retardation of streaming in hairs of Primula, 
Petunia, and Lycopersicum was also reported by Schneider 
(93). Demoor (’95) noted the initial stimulus of chloroform 
on the protoplasmic movement of T'radescantia, with marked 
vacuolization for a short period preceding anaesthesia. Pre- 
anaesthesial excitation of the nucleus, he observed, was 
greater than that of the cytoplasm. Recovery of normal func- 
tions varied with the individual objects studied, which in- 
cluded cells of Fumaria, and leucocytes. 

The observations of Farmer and Waller (’98) are in gen- 
eral a confirmation of the work already cited. The materials 
studied in this case were Chara and Elodea. On the other 


hand, the findings of Demoor are controverted in part by 
Samassa (’98-’01?), who noted that with complete inhibition 
of protoplasmic streaming in Tradescantia, nuclear division 
does not continue, but an inhibitory after-effect of varying 
duration results. 


Josing (’01) approached the problem from another view- 
point, considering the effect of the anaesthetics, among other 
factors, with respect to the environment. Vallisneria, Etodea, 
and Trianea were studied, and treatment resulted in cessa- 
tion of streaming in darkness and a renewal of activity in 
light. An aqueous solution of ether of definite concentration 
increased the length of time of streaming in light. Deviation 
from this optimum on either side resulted in time reduction. 
Streaming under unfavorable temperature conditions con- 
tinued for a longer period in etherized plants than in controls. 
In the absence of oxygen or in the presence of carbon dioxide 
the period of streaming in control plants was greater than in 
those previously etherized. 
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EFFECT ON GROWTH ELONGATION AND CELL DIVISION 


Growth responses to the agents with which we are here 
concerned have also occupied the attention of several bot- 
anists. Siragusa (’79) noted growth inhibition of both 
aérial and subterranean organs of higher plants. Detmer 
(’82) also found that chloroform inhibited the growth of 
Pisum and Triticum or impeded it notably, with reduced 
respiration. Elfving (’86) reported inhibition of growth of 
sporangiophores of Phycomyces nitens for short periods as 
the result of ether treatment, without subsequent recovery. 
Bateson and Darwin (’87) studied the effect of ether and 
chloroform vapors on pith elongation of Helianthus, using 
auxanometric methods, and found that ether effected a dis- 
tinct increase in length, varying with the dosage employed. 
Chloroform had a variable effect, acting as a stimulant in 
one case; with weaker dosage, however, there was either in- 
hibition or no effect. 


Townsend (’97) subjected leaves of Avena sativa to ether 
atmospheres of different concentrations for varying periods. 


Retardation of growth was found to vary with increase of 
ether concentrations in the atmosphere. Weak concentrations 
first produced a retardation, followed by a distinct stimulus. 
In some cases the stimulus to growth did not become evident 
for a day, and then lasted throughout the period of the experi- 
ment. Longer exposure resulted in retardation for two days, 
followed by a return to normal growth rate without any in- 
termediate period of acceleration. Sandsten (’98) also re- 
corded a growth acceleration caused by weak ether and 
chloroform dosages on seedlings of Zea Mays, and a retard- 
ing action of stronger concentrations. Resting bulbs were 
killed by long exposure to weak doses. Latham (’05) studied 
the relation of chloroform to the growth of Sterigmatocystis 
nigra and of Penicillium glaucum. She found the usual con- 
centration relations to hold,—growth stimulation with small 
doses and inhibition or death following the use of large ones. 
The effect of a given dose increased with rise in temperature. 
The increased growth observed was attributed to increased 
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metabolic economy, on the basis of less sugar consumed and 
less acid formed. 

Burgerstein (’06) found that a very low ether content in 
air (.004 per cent) accelerated the hypocotyl growth of 
Phaseolus, Cucurbita, and Helianthus, while the same chloro- 
form dose produced varying degrees of inhibition. Finally, 
Schroeder (’08) studied the effect of ether on the growth of 
Avena sativa seedlings, using the horizontal microscope 
under constant temperature conditions. He concluded that 
the effect of ether upon growth was a function of concentra- 
tion and length of exposure. The first effect was stimulation, 
followed by a subnormal depression. With increased dosage 
the latter was more marked and occurred more rapidly until 
concentrations were reached where growth inhibition was im- 
mediate and death resulted. 

Studies of anaesthesial action on cell structure have been 
reported by Nathansohn (’00), Sabline (’03), von Wasielewski 
(704), and Gerassimow (’05). Nathansohn studied the ef- 
fect of ether solutions on Spirogyra and Closterium and ob- 
served abnormal nuclear divisions in the latter. Spirogyra 
showed neither form of mitosis under the influence of ether. 
Sabline concluded from a study of various chemical agents 
employed that sulphuric ether effected abnormal cytologic 
changes in the nuclear stages of root cells of Vicia Faba. Von 
Wasielewski obtained amitotic figures in root tips of the same 
plant with 0.5 and 1 per cent chloroform water, but negative 
results with 1 per cent ether solutions, although in the latter 
case he observed an increase in the number of normal mitoses. 
Gerassimow believed from his study of Spirogyra in ether 
cultures that the increase in thickness of the cell, which oc- 
curred only where nuclei were present, indicated nuclear 
stimulation. Weak ether dosages increased response to 
stimuli and accelerated budding and general metabolic 
processes. 


EFFECT ON GERMINATION 


Observations on germination with respect to anaesthesia 
treatment occur in the literature, beginning with the work of 
Claude Bernard (’78), who noted the inhibitory action of 
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ether on sprouting seeds. Siragusa (’79) confirms such in- 
hibition, but also points out the subsequent recovery there- 
from. Giglioli (’82) studied the action of gases and liquids 
on the vitality of seeds, chloroform and ether being among a 
large number of substances tried. Medicago sativa showed 
a high resistance to both the anaesthetics in liquid form ac- 
cording to the time of treatment,—showing germination of 29 
per cent after 484 days’ immersion. Romanes (’94) found 
no appreciable effect on the germination of various seeds 
subjected to ether or other vapors for long periods, the seeds 
having been previously stored in vacuo for several months. 


Townsend (’99) showed that while weak doses of ether ac- 
celerated the germination of cereals, vegetable seeds, and 
fungous spores, stronger ones either retarded or completely 
inhibited such action. Recovery of activity was also noted 
when normal environment was restored. Coupin (’99) com- 
pared the resistance of dry seeds to inhibitory action of 
saturated atmospheres of ether and chloroform with that of 
seeds previously subjected to moist conditions. The former 
were unaffected; the latter showed inhibition or death from 
treatments as weak as 37/10000. Duggar (’01) found chloro- 
form te be lethal in one-half hour to spores of Aspergillus 
and Phycomyces. Ether had little effect as a stimulus, except 
in low concentrations, on Aspergillus. Opposed to Coupin 
were the findings of Schmid (’01), who reported that chloro- 
form vapor was lethal to the protoplasm of latent seeds; that 
the seed-coats in that state were permeable to the anaesthetic 
vapor to varying degrees, and that injury varied with such 
permeability. Dixon (’02), in checking the work of Giglioli 
on the resistance of seeds to toxic agents, found that the re- 
sistance to chloroform and other poisons, as indicated by 
germination after treatment, depended on the integrity of the 
seed-coat. 

Becquerel (’05), in the face of such contradictory findings, 
attacked the question anew, using seeds of wheat, lucerne, 
clover, peas, and lupine, both air-dried and dried to constant 
weight, with seed-coats injured and intact. His results also 
tended to show that lack of injury depends largely upon the 
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integrity of the seed-coat. Seeds with uninjured coats re- 
mained viable after subjection to anaesthetic vapors or solu- 
tions for almost a year; those with perforated coats were 
killed. Burgerstein (’06) also opposed Schmid’s view by 
reporting that 24 hours’ exposure of seeds of Phaseolus, 
Cucurbita, Helianthus, Zea, etc., to ether vapor resulted in 
germination stimulus, while seeds with previously imbibed 
water merely suffered a retardation. Chloroform in the same 
respective dosage was found to be more toxic. The germina- 
tion of barley was stimulated, according to Kiessling (’11), 
by subjection to ether vapor for 80 minutes; a longer treat- 
ment resulted in a reduction in rapidity and per cent of 
germination. Hempel (711), on the contrary, found that ether 
retarded the germination of Pisum seedlings. 


EFFECT ON PERIODICITY 


Under this heading may be grouped the investigations deal- 
ing with the forcing effect of anaesthetics on growth activity, 
as distinct from effects on germination as a phase of growth. 
Such forcing action of ether vapor in breaking or suspending 
the period of inactivity in the annual cycles of many plants 
has been the subject of considerable experimentation since 
Johannsen (’06) first called attention to the subject. A large 
part of the literature on the subject deals with methods 
and results as applied in the floricultural and horticultural 
field, and no review of the publications bearing on this phase 
is here attempted. Mention may be made of the work of 
Aymard (’04), Howard (’06, 710, 715, 715%, 715, ’15°),—-who 
has devoted a considerable amount of time to experimental 
work along this line with twigs, potted plants, bulbs, her- 
baceous perennials, and seeds,—and the experiments of Stuart 
(710). ; 

Behrens (’06) regarded the shortening of the rest period 
of seeds by ether vapor as a pure stimulus effect independent 
of seed-coat permeability. Burgerstein (’06) noted a forc- 
ing action on bulbs of Narcissus with the same ether dosage 
that caused inhibition in Alliwm Cepa. Tulips, he reported 
to be unaffected by the anaesthetic. Jesenko (’11) varied the 
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experimental method by forcing solutions of ether under 
pressure into the cut ends of twigs. The lower concentrations 
used acted as stimulants, causing bud development if treat- 
ment occurred during the normal rest period of the plant; 
otherwise action was injurious. 


EFFECT ON TRANSPIRATION 


In the field of transpiration studies Jumelle (’90, ’90*) 
found that the effect of ether in darkness was to decrease the 
action, while the same dosage had an accelerating influence 
in the light. He concluded that the anaesthetic acted on the 
chlorophyll and increased transpiration by converting all the 
energy in that direction, while assimilation was inhibited. 
His findings appear to be confirmed by Lommen in a brief 
note by MacMillan (’91), the former having measured the 
loss in weight of Selaginella following etherization. Schneider 
(’93) explained the increased water loss observed in his ex- 
periments as evaporation from tissues killed by the anaes- 
thetic. Woods (’93), however, points out the error in these 
deductions, and on the basis of his investigations on Canna 
imdica and Mniwm sp. confirmed Jumelle’s findings and ex- 
plained the increased water loss in light as compared with 
plants in darkness purely on the physical basis of increased 
evaporation in daylight from the living tissues. 

Darwin (’98) in an extensive study of stomatal response 
found that both chloroform and ether vapors caused a partial 
closing of stomata without subsequent injury. A careful 
study of anaesthetic effects with reference to water loss as 
related to plant activity was made by Dixon (’98), who gave 
special attention to the physical factors involved. Dixon 
found that ether and chloroform produced inhibition in both 
rate and amount of transpiration of cuttings, in contrast to 
an acceleration effected by oxygen. When, however, the 
specific transpiration in various atmospheres, based on air as 
standard, was compared with the specific evaporation of 
water in atmospheric currents of the same substances it ap- 
peared that, with the exception of oxygen, there were no 
marked differences within limits not lethal to the plants. The 
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conclusion was reached that anaesthetics among other vapors 
are without effect on photosynthetic action of leaf cells with 
respect to transpiration. 


EFFECT ON RESPIRATION AND PHOTOSYNTHESIS 


The study of the respiratory function as influenced by 
anaesthetic action has been a subject of inquiry since the days 
of Bernard. Gayon (’77) reported complete inhibition of res- 
piration (‘‘fermentation intracellulaire’’) of fruits by ether 
and chloroform. Schwarz (’81) reported that the presence 
of these substances in water effected a cessation of oxygen 
evolution and carbon dioxide assimilation in Elodea aud 
Ceratophyllum without subsequent recovery. This opposed 
Bernard’s conclusions (’78) that chloroform inhibited assimi- 
lation while respiration continued. Bonnier and Mangin 
(’86), using their method of gas analysis, were able to show 
that with the use of a measured amount of ether carefully 
added, carbon dioxide assimilation was checked without af- 
fecting respiration, thus confirming Bernard and opposing 
Schwarz. 

Pringsheim (’87), in a study of assimilation and respira- 
tion of chlorophyllous plants, using the bacterium method, 
found that ether and chloroform inhibited assimilation, that 
such action was accompanied by death of the cells, and that 
the chlorophyll apparatus was changed. 


Laurén (’91) studied the effect of ether on the respiration 
of various seedlings, and determined both aérobic and 
anaérobic respiration. Different plants gave varying re- 
sponse. The normal respiration of Ricinus and Lupinus was 
increased; of Pisum, Phaseolus, and Cucumis increased to a 
maximum with a certain per cent concentration, and decreased 
with higher ones. Brassica, Hordewm, and Zea were unaf- 
fected by weak dosages and inhibited by stronger ones. The 
anaérobic respiration of Lupinus and Pisum was increased, 
while this was not noted in Ricinus, Zea, and Hordeum. No 
explanation was offered for these differences, but attention 
was called to the fact that seedlings rich in carbohydrates 
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showed no respiratory response in comparison with those con- 
taining a high per cent of protein. 


Ewart (’96), in his early work on this subject, came to con- 
clusions similar to those of Schwarz. Kny (’97) found that 
Spirogyra anaesthetized with chloroform water until plasma 
movement had ceased, the nucleus become swollen, and the 
chloroplasts distorted, still retained its chlorophyllous fune- 
tions. He concluded that injury to cytoplasm and nucleus 
was not directly correlated with the chlorophyll function. 
Ewart (’98), in a later study of Elodea canadensis, confirmed 
Bernard’s findings of assimilatory inhibition without per- 
manent injury. Téodoresco and Coupin (’98) studied the 
effect of ether on etiolated seedlings of wheat, vetch, lupine, 
and ‘buckwheat. Chlorophyll formation was prevented or re- 
tarded according to conditions of dosage or length of ex- 
posure. Kauffmann (’99), studying the effect of narcotics 
on the protoplasmic processes with respect to chlorophyll 
formation, also showed that inhibition or permanent injury 
was dependent on strength of dosage and length of exposure. 
Morkowine (’99), from his experiments, opposed the findings 
of Bonnier and Mangin, whose error, he believed, resulted 
from insufficient periods of observation. Morkowine found 
that respiration intensit~ increased notably two hours after 
treatment. Zalenski ) also reported increased carbon 
dioxide evolution fron. ws of Gladiolus following an ether- 
ization of 1 cc. per 750 « . volume, with a subsequent return 
to normal rate; stronger dosage caused depression. Exposure 
was shown to be a faccor, since a dosage that stimulated after 
short exposure caused depression when the time of action was 
prolonged. Kosifski (’02) subjected Aspergillus niger to 
chemical and mechanical stimuli in absence of nutrients; ether 
dosages to a maximum of 2 per cent increased the respiration, 
higher ones depressed it, and the presence of 5 per cent in 
the nutrient solution caused immediate cessation of respira- 
tory activity. Morkowine (’03) in a later paper reported ex- 
periments with Vicia Faba, Beta vulgaris, and Gladiolus, 
using various stimuli. Ether, among other compounds, 
showed a varying effect upon carbon dioxide evolution with 
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respect to intramolecular respiration. A minimum, optimum, 
and maximum stimulation were evident which were corre- 
lated with changes in the intensity of intramolecular respira- 
tion. It was found that under the stimulus plants could de- 
velop an anaérobic respiration equal to, or greater than, the 
normal respiration value. The ratio of anaérobic to normal 
respiration, however, was not found in general to change 
under the effect of stimuli. 


Treboux (’03) concluded that ether and chloroform in 
weak concentrations increased both growth and respiration 
of Elodea, but did not have a similar effect on assimilation; 
a suitable dose of chloroform caused assimilation to be tem- 
porarily inhibited. Kegel (’05) found reduction or complete 
inhibition of carbon dioxide evolution in Elodea canadensis 
with chloroform of varying concentrations. Solutions of 
A..7 per cent accelerated assimilation, even where the iodine 
test showed little or no starch present. Ether gave similar 
results. The presence of varying amounts of starch in the 
leaves appeared to have no effect on the response, but varia- 
tions in different seasons were noted. Schroeder (’07), in 
determining whether the retardation of respiration by hydro- 
cyanic acid was a primary or secondary effect, used ether for 
purposes of comparison, and found that with the latter the 
reduction of respiration was gradual with small doses. With 
long exposure there was no recovery, as was the case with the 
acid. The conclusion was reached that the respiratory re- 
sponse to ether was of a secondary nature and resulted from 
injury as the primary cause. 


Palladin (’10), in a study of the effect of toxins on the 
respiration of living and dead plant tissues, determined the 
carbon dioxide evolved by corms of: Gladiolus Lemoine, G. 
Calvilli, bulbs of Alliwm Cepa, and seedlings of wheat and 
Vicia Faba. Various chemical agents were employed, among 
them ether. In general the results showed carbon dioxide 
stimulation by toxins, the effect of which disappeared when 
the plants were subjected to lethal conditions. The other 
phase of Palladin’s work will be considered later. 
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Miiller-Thurgau and Schneider-Orelli (’10) recorded both 
carbon dioxide data and sugar content of etherized potatoes 
previously stored at 0° C. They concluded that etherization,— 
at least in comparison with the effect produced by heat,—had 
little effect upon the metabolic processes concerned in the 
conversion of sugar with which carbon dioxide evolution is 
associated. These results are open to criticism in view of 
the fact that in all cases where the effect of ether was studied 
the tubers were halved, which introduced the important addi- 
tional wound factor with respect to respiration processes. 
Irving (’11) has noted the difference in the effect on respira- 
tion of single doses of chloroform versus continuous treat- 
ment, as well as the effect of this anaesthetic on assimilation, 
using barley shoots or leaves of the cherry laurel. With 
respect to respiration she found that the effect depended upon 
the dosage, with a regular progression in the respiration 
curve between the augmentative effect of minute doses and 
the inhibitory action of large ones. The increased respiration 
effected by small amounts of vapor could be maintained if 
such amounts were continuous, and normal respiration was 
restored with its withdrawal. Medium dosage resulted in an 
initial outburst of carbon dioxide followed by a decline much 
below normal, the rate and extent of decline increasing with 
the dosage. With stronger doses the initial stimulus fell 
rapidly to zero. The early period of application was found 
to be the most effective time, as the same respiration curve 
was found to hold thereafter when chloroform was withdrawn 
or continued. The destruction of chlorophyll in barley leaves, 
with exudation of water from the stomata, and the browning 
of the cherry laurel tissues and decomposition of the cyano- 
genetic glucoside were indices of the lethal action of the 
anaesthetic. Interesting effects on assimilation were also 
noted. Minute doses which had no detectable effect in dark- 
ness arrested assimilation in the leaf in light. Recovery of 
assimilative powers could be noted following a short exposure 
to a low concentration. Quite moderate doses abolished all 
traces of assimilation, while larger ones acted so rapidly that 
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there was no difference between reactions in light and 
darkness. 

The experiments of Hempel (’11) indicated that small 
ether dosages of short duration accelerate carbon dioxide pro- 
duction in Piswm seedlings, especially at low temperatures, 
while large doses proportionately retard such action; the 
after-effect of narcosis was a retardation irrespective of 
the concentration used. Thoday (’13) investigated the quan- 
titative relation of carbon dioxide evolution and oxygen ab- 
sorption in relation to chloroform doses, using a modified 
form of Bonnier and Mangin’s eudiometric apparatus. He 
believes that the increased respiratory activity produced by 
different agents is not necessarily of the same nature in each 
case and that a substance so chemically inactive as chloro- 
form may have a relatively simple physical effect. Fresh and 
starved leaves of cherry laurel (Helianthus tuberosus) and 
Tropaeolum majus were used. In cherry laurel a weak 
dosage showed a stimulation in production of both gases to 
similar degrees. With strong dosage disorganization was ef- 
fected, accompanied by a rapid inrush of oxygen, diminished 
evolution of carbon dioxide, and browning of tissues. With 
Helianthus similar results were obtained, but chloroform pen- 
etrated more rapidly. Tropaeolum appeared to be inter- 
mediate between the other leaves in susceptibility. In many, 
but not all, cases a relatively greater and more augmented 
respiratory activity occurred in anaesthetized starved leaves, 
as compared with the controls. In general this work con- 
firmed that of Miss Irving. 

Von K6résy (714) studied the effect of chloroform solutions 
on Elodea under controlled conditions of temperature, light, 
and carbon dioxide content of water, using the bubble 
method. He found a range of aqueous solutions which in- 
hibited chlorophyll assimilation; the average concentration 
of such solutions was .074 per cent. At such concentration 
the action was reversible, the usual plant activity being re- 
sumed with a return to normal conditions. The chloroform 
concentration noted was the same as that with which Loeb 
and Wasteneys obtained their results. 
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Haas (’17) has recently made an investigation of the effect 
of various anaesthetics, including ether and chloroform, upon 
the respiration of Laminaria. The change in amount of 
carbon dioxide evolved was noted in terms of the change in 
hydrogen ion concentration of the solution in which the fronds 
were immersed, using indicators and buffer solutions of known 
hydrogen ion concentration as standards. He found that ex- 
posure to anaesthetics in concentrations sufficient to produce 
any effect resulted in increased respiration; a decrease be- 
low the normal amount followed this in cases where the con- 
centration of the narcotic was sufficiently toxic, but no such 
decrease was noted with non-toxic concentrations. 


EFFECT ON PERMEABILITY 


We come now to a consideration of work tending to throw 
light on the initial means whereby anaesthetics effect their 
action on plants,—namely, the relation of anaesthesial agents 
to cell permeability. It is evident that the question of the 
theory of anaesthesia and the relations of narcotics to cell 
conditions affecting enzyme action must bear a close relation 
to this factor. The work of Overton, to be discussed later, 
may also be classed as studies in cell permeability. 

Wachter (’05*), in a quantitative study of the exosmosis 
of reducing and non-reducing sugars in Allium Cepa and 
Beta vulgaris in relation to the inhibitory effect of various 
agents on such osmotic action, found varying effects of ether 
solutions on subsequent plasmolytic action after a previous 
treatment with other agents, a concentration of 2 per cent 
being definitely lethal. Herzog and Hérth (’07) subjected 
yeast in an evacuated desiccator to vapors of chloroform, 
ether, alcohol, etc., and noted a rapid liquefaction varying in 
rapidity with the vapor used. The liquefaction was most 
rapid with the water-soluble substances, with a descending 
scale of action to those insoluble in water. The liquefaction 
was explained as a coagulation of proteins in the cell by the 
respective vapors, with consequent extrusion of the protein 
solvents. The rapidity of action, which was the point espe- 
cially noted, depended of course upon the permeability of 
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the cell membranes to the respective substances. Chiari 
(709) reported that ether, chloroform, and other narcotics in- 
creased autolysis of canary’s liver, and he ascribed this ef- 
fect to the solvent action of such substances upon the lipoid 
constituents of the cell membrane; by such action, he believed, 
enzymes acting upon cell contents penetrated the membrane 
more easily. Czapek (’10), in his studies on exosmosis with 
reference to permeability and surface tension, found that ex- 
posure of Echeveria cells to chloroform for twenty-four 
hours produced an alteration in the permeability of the 
plasma membrane, resulting in the absence of certain pre- 
cipitation phenomena when treated with caffein. Ether had a 
similar effect; short periods of narcotization up to one hour 
had no such action. 

Lepeschkin (’11), in a study of the chemical composition of 
the plasma membrane, showed that substances readily soluble 
in oil and poorly soluble in water, of the class designated as 
narcotics by Overton, were held in the dispersion phase of 
the plasma membrane, and that a proper concentration of 
such compounds in the aqueous solution bounding the cells 
may reach a point where resulting electric changes produce 
a protein coagulation. This in turn affects the selective per- 
meability of the plasma membrane. With smaller concentra- 
tions of narcotics in the external medium the chemical com- 
position of the dispersion phase of the membrane would also 
be changed, so that a certain amount of narcotic would be 
taken up. Believing that the osmotic properties of mem- 
branes must be altered by such action, Lepeschkin (’11*) 
made experiments to determine this point. Aniline dyes, with 
varying solubility properties in water, chloroform, and ether, 
were used, and Spirogyra cells served as indices of perme- 
ability. Etherized algae took up-the methyl dyes from 
aqueous solutions to a lesser degree than the controls. That 
this action indicated an alteration in membrane permeability 
was shown by an equal staining of etherized and control fila- 
ments previously killed. 

Another experiment showed permeability alteration in rela- 
tion to salts by the isotonic coefficient method, the plasmo- 
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lyzing solutions being sucrose and potassium nitrate, the in- 
dicators epidermal cells of Tradescantia. The results showed 
a consistent reduction of permeability values as the result of 
narcotic action; increased osmotic pressure was also noted. 
Ruhland (’08, ’12), however, opposes Lepeschkin’s findings 
with respect to basic dyes with the results of his own in- 
vestigations, accounting for permeability of such substances 
on other grounds. 


Osterhout (’13, ’13*) studied the permeability of plant 
tissues by electrical conductivity measurements. In connec- 
tion with this work he found that anaesthetics decreased the 
permeability of Laminaria tissues. In later studies (’16) he 
reported that such permeability was reversible, and showed 
a relation between anaesthetic concentration and the degree 
of permeability. The relative concentrations for permeability 
decrease corresponded closely with those effecting anaes- 
thesia. An increase in permeability, on the other hand, was 
irreversible and caused permanent injury. 


Merrill (715), in an extensive study of exosmosis in 
response to various factors, found that both chloroform and 
ether in vapor form and in solution effected a marked ex- 
osmosis from the roots of Pisum sativum, the first-named 
anaesthetic having a notably greater action. Lillie (’18) has 
recently reported experiments with fertilized sea-urchin eggs, 
which show the direct effect of anaesthetics upon permeability 
to water. 

Harvey (’17) studied the effect of anaesthetics upon the 
regulation of specific gravity in Noctiluca, and also the ef- 
fect on light production. It was found that such regulatory 
power was not affected unless the narcotics were used in con- 
centrations sufficient to cause irreversible changes and death 
of the cells; the animals could be anaesthetized, however, by 
certain concentrations of ether and chloroform, so that they 
failed to give the customary flash when subjected to a stimu- 
lus. She concluded from her experiments that the anaes- 
thetics affect the mechanism of oxygen utilization in the cell, 
and not the permeability of the cell membrane for oxygen. 
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EFFECT ON METABOLISM 


As already stated, an adequate survey of the vast field 
of medical literature dealing with the varied reactions of the 
animal mechanism to narcotics does not come within the 
scope of the present paper. The writer here cites only the 
few investigations relating most closely to plant metabolism 
studies which have been noted in a search of the literature 
dealing with the work in plant physiology. 

Hegar and Kaltenbach (’70) noted a marked albuminuria 
following chloroform narcosis in many, but not in all, cases 
observed. More recently Winterstein (’02) carried out per- 
fusion experiments with frogs to determine the relation of 
narcotics to metabolic action. On the assumption that there 
exists a direct connection with nervous response and metabolic 
function, his data indicate that in ether or chloroform nar- 
cosis both assimilation and dissimilation are retarded to the 
same degree. Failing to accept such an assumption, which, 
in the light of present knowledge, we are not forced to do, 
this relationship remains unproved. 

Hawk (704) reported that glycosuria always followed ether 
anaesthesia in dogs. Baldwin (’05) states that urine fol- 
lowing anaesthesia showed higher specific gravity, was more 
strongly acid in reaction, and showed excretion of acetone, 
indicating a distinct action of anaesthetics on metabolism. 
The observations of Ross and McGuigan (’15) showed that 
the hyperglycaemia following the anaesthetizing of animals 
was due in greater part to the ether itself and not to asphyxia 
or excitement. Watanabe (’17) confirmed the glycosuria 
findings of Hawk by experiments with rabbits. 

In the plant field one of the most important studies of 
metabolic action following anaesthesia has been contributed 
by Johannsen (’97). Since this work-was published in Danish, 
the inaccessibility of the data to the majority of botanical 
students warrants a somewhat detailed abstract of the re- 
sults. The object of the investigation as a whole was to de- 
termine the relative influence of anaesthetics upon the me- 
tabolism of plants in ripening and resting stages. Preliminary 
experiments with peas freshly picked and others gathered 
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some days previously were made to determine the effect of 
varying amounts of chloroform on the conversion of amido- 
nitrogen bodies to protein form. In both cases it was evident 
that such change was inhibited by the anaesthetic, and in 
proportion to the increase of the concentration employed. 

Respiration experiments in all the following studies were 
made by aspiration of carbon dioxide-free air through the 
experimental chamber into an absorption apparatus. The 
absorption liquid was precipitated with a 5 per cent barium 
chloride solution, and transferred quantitatively to a vol- 
umetric flask. After complete precipitation the supernatant 
liquid was titrated with hydrochloric acid. Nitrogen analyses 
were made by the Kjeldahl method and sugar determinations 
by reduction of Fehling’s solution. 

An attempt was next made in a series of tests to determine 
if hydrolytic processes were associated with the metabolic 
condensations characteristic of the ripening process. The 
materials used were green peas and fresh, green elderberries. 
The data obtained showed that chloroform narcosis reversed 
the course of metabolism in ripening seeds; the narcosis not 
only inhibited to all appearances the elaboration of ‘‘amide’’ 
nitrogen compounds into proteins, but increased the ‘‘amide’”’ 
nitrogen as well. The condensation or synthesis of the 
simpler sugars into polysaccharides was also inhibited, with 
indications of a reversal of the process. 

A series of experiments with branches of Salix acutifolia, 
potatoes, and other material showed that with respect to in- 
terruption of the rest period the probable predominance of 
metabolic condensation processes over hydrolytic action could 
be altered by etherization, and the period of inactivity sus- 
pended. These experiments were outlined in detail in an- 
other publication of Johannsen and he does not here further 
consider them. 

Etherization of Salia buds (in lots of 200) showed a loss 
in reducing sugar content and a marked gain in nitrogen, as 
compared with the controls. An analysis of fat, sugar, and 
nitrogen relations of green lupine seeds following etheriza- 
tion showed a slight increase of all three products directly 
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after a two days’ exposure, with an apparent return to normal 
fat content and a marked increase of sugar and ‘‘amide’’ 
nitrogen two days after removal from ether. Another series 
of experiments with young peas of high sugar content showed 
a marked gain in ‘‘amide’’ nitrogen content and in reduc- 
ing power of Fehling’s solution, with a reduction in carbon 
dioxide evolution following a two days’ exposure to ether; 
subsequent aération for two days showed an increase of the 
gas evolved, with a slight reduction of sugar and nitrogen 
values; compared with the controls, the analysis after the 
aération showed a distinct increase of sugar and nitrogen 
products as a result of etherization. 


In connection with this work a comparison was made of 
the ‘‘ferment activity’’ of peas. Seeds freed from their in- 
teguments were crushed, dried im vacuo, and finely powdered, 
whereupon the amylolytic action of the powder upon a 
neutral starch solution (chloroform added as antiseptic) 
was noted after a period of incubation. The starch was 
precipitated with alcohol and the supernatant liquid, after 
filtration and evaporation of chloroform, was examined 
quantitatively for its reducing power on Fehling’s solution. 
No consideration was given in this series to the possible ef- 
fect of acid formation upon enzyme activity. According to 
the values obtained from controls, enzymic activity increased 
as the sugar content of the seeds decreased; etherization re- 
sulted in a marked increase of the values indicating accel- 
erated enzyme action. 

In still another experiment the extract obtained from 
crushed green peas after standing in water was compared 
with a similar extract heated at an early stage to inhibit 
enzyme action. Increased inversion values for sugar were 
notably lower in the control extract.. Green peas etherized 
with varying dosages showed a distinct increase in ‘‘amide’’ 
nitrogen content with increased concentration of the dose, 
and the same was true for reducing sugars, although the gen- 
eral effect of ether was again shown to be a tendency towards 
condensation processes. At the same time, the after-effect 
of etherization here appeared as an inhibition of the loss of 
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‘‘amide’’ compounds. Increased inhibition accompanied 
greater doses. Similar results are reported to have been ob- 
tained with barley and with bulbs of Crocus. 


For data bearing on the effect of anaesthetics on ripe or 
resting organs, a series of tests were made on onion bulbs. 
Etherization for a protracted period had the effect of check- 
ing the loss of ‘‘amide’’ nitrogen compounds. Crocus bulbs 
showed a loss in reducing sugars corresponding with the 
length of exposure to ether; the after-effect indicated sugar 
accumulation much in excess of the slower increase in con- 
trol bulbs. Johannsen does not account for sugar decrease 
during the time of narcosis. A lengthy discussion of the re- 
sults, very briefly summarized elsewhere (’96), concludes the 
paper. With respect to protein metabolism, Johannsen con- 
siders the alternative possibilities of the action of ether 
directly upon enzyme action or upon the condensation pro- 
cesses. The theory of the effect of the anaesthetic as a stim- 
ulus converting zymogen into an active proteolytic enzyme, 
—as Green (’87) believed was effected by acids,—is not ac- 
cepted. To Johannsen the effect upon the condensation proc- 
esses seems the satisfactory explanation. According to his 
view, two directly opposing changes take place simultaneously 
in ripening and resting organs,—a condensation of ‘‘amide”’ 
substances into proteins, and the reverse. Etherization re- 
duces or stops the first of these processes, so that the second 
is more effective. The absence of direct proof of this rela- 
tion is, however, admitted. 


For carbohydrates the conclusion is reached that weak 
dosages accelerated loss of sugar in ripening organs by ac- 
celerating condensation processes; medium and strong con- 
centrations retarded and probably inhibited condensation and 
resulted in the increased sugar content. Where such increase 
occurred without etherization, the treatment strongly accel- 
erated it. Very strong doses caused a relative reduction of 
sugar accumulation during and after narcosis. The general 
after-effect is a reversal of chemical changes, so that hydro- 
lytic action predominates. In many organs this results in the 
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abolition of the rest period. A strongly increased respiration 
follows an ether dosage below the injurious or lethal limit. 


Czapek (’97) showed that narcotization of the conducting 
tissues of the petioles inhibits the translocation of the organic 
food materials from the leaf. Soave (’99) has reported quan- 
titative data showing the effect of ether and of chloroform 
upon germinating seeds of Arachis, Cucurbita, Hordeum, 
Zea, and Pisum, with special reference to respiration and to 
the metabolism of fats and proteins. He concluded that 
anaesthetics inhibited anabolism without suspending catabolic 
processes. Zaleski (’00) made a study of the changes ex- 
erted by ether on the protein content of etiolated seedlings of 
Lupinus angustifolius. From the analyses made it was con- 
cluded that in an ether atmosphere proteolysis is retarded. 
Other experiments with wheat seedlings indicated that ether 
checks loss of glucose and induces a greater transport of this 
sugar from the endosperm to the plant. 


Further studies of the effect of etherization on the relative 
amounts of nitrogen compounds in the axial parts and in 
the cotyledons led him to conclude that in an ether atmosphere 
more proteins either collect in the axes, or else are there 
formed,—which would argue for a stimulus of protein syn- 
thesis. Zaleski’s data are in some cases open to criticism, 
in so far as some of the values from which he drew conclu- 
sions differ by amounts within the range of experimental 
error. His conclusions regarding protein translocation have 
also been disputed by Hempel (’11) as based on insufficient 
evidence. 


In the study of tyrosin formation in roots of Lupinus albus 
seedlings, Bertel (’02) found that crystal formation could be 
induced by stimulation with chloroform, ether, and other 
volatile organic compounds. A narcosis of 24 hours resulted 
in a loss of tyrosin, which disappeared entirely at the end of 
3-4 days. Since these results were obtained under aseptic 
conditions, Bertel ascribed them to an enzyme autolysis in- 
cited by the anaesthetic. In support of this view he stated 
that coincident with the loss of tyrosin was the presence in 
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the roots of a substance which reduced ammoniacal silver 
nitrate solution much more actively than did the controls. 

Another extensive study of the metabolic processes follow- 
ing etherization has been made by Hempel (11), using seeds 
and seedlings of Pisum and Lupmus, buds of Acer pseudo- 
platanus, and injured potato tubers. The data reported were 
of a quantitative chemical nature. From a considerable 
amount of analytical work the following conclusions were 
reached : 

Protein hydrolysis with simultaneous formation of ‘‘amide’’ 
compounds, occurring normally during seed germination, was 
retarded by narcosis in proportion to the dosage used. Very 
small doses produced acceleration. The after-effect of small 
doses was an acceleration of catabolic processes; for large 
doses, a retardation. 


Sugar formation (estimated as glucose) was accelerated 
by a small or moderate dosage of short duration. Longer 
exposure to the same concentrations effected a retardation. 


The translocation of nitrogen compounds to the shoots may 
possibly be affected by etherization, since a relation appears 
to exist between their increase and the protein hydrolysis in 
the cotyledons. 


Etherization of buds (Acer pseudoplatanus) with small 
doses produced an increased quantity of ‘‘amides,’’ either in 
light or in darkness. Larger dosage retarded protein 
synthesis. 

A condensation process of considerable duration involving 
nitrogen compounds characterizes wounding of potato tubers; 
such condensation appeared to be retarded by moderate ether 
doses. A long exposure to the ether (3 days) effected a re- 
tardation of 2 days. Large dosages inhibited the formation 
of ‘‘wound cork.’’ 


Hempel divides ether narcosis into three phases: 

1. The excitation phase resulting from short exposure to 
small doses. The usual effect is acceleration of metabolism. 

2. Narcosis proper, resulting from short exposure to large 
doses or long exposure to small ones. The usual effect is 
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retardation of metabolic and dependent processes, such as 
growth and germination. 

3. The toxic phase, resulting from prolonged exposure to 
large doses. 


EFFECT ON ENZYME ACTION 


The preceding topic has considered the effect of etheriza- 
tion on the metabolic processes induced by enzyme action. 
Another phase of the subject that has engaged the attention 
of investigators is the direct effect of narcotics upon the 
catalytic agent as studied in the laboratory. Miintz (’75) er- 
roneously attempted to distinguish between organic and in- 
organic fermentation phenomena by a difference in their be- 
havior with respect to chloroform,—the latter inhibiting 
organic but not inorganic fermentation (‘‘. . . sans influence 
sur les fermentations d’ordre chimique’’). Several decades 
later Detmer (’81) published a study of the effect of various 
substances on plant cells and their ferments; diastase action 
was studied in relation to its inhibition by various concentra- 
tions of solutions. Chloroformed seedlings were killed with- 
out inhibition of diastatic activity. In relation to the effect 
of external agents on enzyme action Detmer postulated four 
possible conditions : 

1. Neither cell life nor enzyme activity is affected. 

2. Cells may be killed and enzyme activity inhibited. 

3. Cells may be killed and enzyme activity continued. 

4. Cells may not be killed and enzyme activity inhibited. 

His results led him to the conclusion that chloroform, among 
other substances, affected the protoplasm without bringing a 
direct chemical factor into play. 

Bertels (’92) reported that preparations of commercial 
pepsin suffered injury when subjected to the action of 
chloroform, while digestive extracts from freshly prepared 
mucosa of the pig’s stomach showed no such effect. Ether 
and chloroform, according to Fermi and Pernossi (’94), had 
different effects on trypsin and pepsin preparations; in 
chloroform they withstood a temperature of 80 degrees for 
1 hour, while in ether they suffered injury. Lintner and 
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Krober (’95) noted a marked retardation of enzyme activity 
when chloroform was added to a mixture of maltose solution 
and yeast extract, less dextrose resulting in the same in- 
tervals from the etherized mixtures than from the controls. 

The studies of Puriewitsch (’97) were primarily concerned 
with the translocation of reserve food with relation to factors 
regulating osmotic action, but in connection therewith he 
noted that the presence of ether or chloroform caused inhi- 
bition of reserve-stuff movement, such movement being 
directly dependent on enzyme activity. 

Kaufmann (’03) found that trypsin solutions at concentra- 
tions greater than 2 per cent were not injured by a 24-hour 
action of chloroform or toluol, while weaker ones were af- 
fected, as shown by action on gelatin and on albumin and 
by decrease in enzyme concentration. Grober (’04) reported 
the injurious action of toluol and chloroform upon the enzymes 
in urine. Among several factors of environment and chem- 
ical content influencing the diastatic action in higher plants 
Eisenberg (’07) found that ether exerted a considerable in- 
fluence. Doses of 1-2 cc. per 34 liters volume exerted an 
injurious action on the enzyme, and all concentrations used 
showed inhibitory effect. Butkewitsch (’08) noted that toluol 
and chloroform induced starch hydrolysis in bark and cortical 
tissues of twigs of Morus alba and Sophora japonica. Both 
the bark and an aqueous extract thereof inverted maltose, 
but an alcoholic extract did not. The effect of the antiseptics 
is regarded as analogous to that of low temperature in reduc- 
ing the activity of a starch-synthesizing enzyme. 

Carlson and Ryan (’08) showed that increase of diastatic 
concentration in the saliva of the cat resulted from general 
ether anaesthesia, while Carlson and Luckhardt (’08) found 
under like conditions there resulted a slight decrease in the 
blood diastase of animals. Apsit and Gain (’09) reported 
that wheat seedlings killed by sulphuric ether retained their 
diastatic activities. Miiller-Thurgau and Schneider-Orelli 
(710) ascribed to ether but little action on the processes 
concerned in the conversion of sugar in stored pota- 
toes. Howard, in his periodicity studies already referred 
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to (15°), attempted to collect data upon the effect of 
etherization on the enzymic activities of his material, with 
respect to diastatic, proteolytic, lipolytic, and oxidative 
action. His results, however, were all of a general and 
qualitative nature, no chemically quantitative data being 
presented. In line with Carlson, Ross and McGuigan (715) 
showed that ether anaesthesia does not increase the diastatic 
power of the blood serum. Watanabe (’17) found the diastase 
of rabbit’s blood to remain practically constant except for 
a slight tendency to increase immediately after the anaes- 
thesia. Burge (’17) noted that the catalase content of the 
blood decreased during ether administration and increased 
during recovery from the anaesthetic. The decrease, he 
believed, may be the cause of decreased oxidation during 
anaesthesia. Catalase action was destroyed im vitro by ex- 
posure to ether vapor, as during in vivo conditions. In such 
case it was not restored to normal amount when the ether 
was removed by bubbling air or oxygen through the blood, as 
occurred in vivo. 


EFFECT ON CHEMICAL REACTIONS 


The effect of anaesthetics on chemical reactions can hardly 
be considered as a phase of the present subject distinct from 
permeability or metabolic response. It will, nevertheless, be 
so reviewed here because of the striking and apparently 
direct relation between the chemical products noted and the 
‘anaesthesial stimulus to enzyme action. 

Mirande (’09) was the first to report the very quick re- 
sponse of the leaves of Prunus Laurocerasus to the action of 
ether and other stimuli by liberation of hydrocyanic acid. 
This reaction was indicated by the sodium picrate paper test. 
Plants of several other genera responded in a similar manner. 
Guignard (’09) followed this work with an account which 
showed that the chemical reactions involved the hydrolysis 
of a cyanogenetic glucoside, which hydrolysis is effected by an 
alteration of cell permeability. 

Vinson (’09), in a preliminary note, indicated that the 
fruit of the date palm when subjected to the vapor of acetic 
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acid for 12-15 hours underwent a marked acceleration of the 
ripening process. Waller (’10) concluded after a quantitative 
colorimetric study of the Mirande-Guignard hydrocyanic acid 
phenomenon that the evolution of the acid, in relation to elec- 
trical response as an index of life, was a post-mortem re- 
sult. This, in view of the rapidity with which acid produc- 
tion has been noted, argues for an extremely rapid action of 
the anaesthetic on permeability. In later papers Vinson 
(710, ’10*) showed that the fore-mentioned forced ripening of 
dates could be effected by a great variety of substances, 
volatile and liquid. Im general, the more volatile the sub- 
stance the quicker the action. It appeared from the results 
that the chemical structure of the stimulants was not a factor, 
but that the stimulus was due to the killing of the protoplasm 
by penetration of the stimulant, with consequent release of 
previously insoluble intracellular enzymes. This explanation 
was supported by heating dates to varying degrees. A tem- 
perature that killed the cellular protoplasm without injuring 
the enzymes effected ripening. That ripening depended upon 
the enzyme relation or condition appeared evident from the 
fact that, despite the presence of considerable invertase, the 
sucrose of green dates was very slowly inverted; if, however, 
the fruit cells were crushed by grinding, rapid inversion re- 
sulted. It is believed that by the death of the protoplasm by 
toxic, thermal, or mechanical means, ripening is facilitated by 
the conversion into soluble form of an enzyme previously held 
in insoluble condition by the living protoplasm. 

Heckel (’09) reported the action of anaesthetics in rapidly 
liberating cumarin from leaves of Liatris spicata, Angraecum, 
and other plants, and melilotol from Melilotus officinalis, the 
phenomena being accompanied by plasmolytic changes. In 
a later communication (’10) he announced that chloroform 
and ether both accelerated vanillin formation in Vanilla plani- 
folia by causing excretion of water and hastening the drying 
process. 

Results of a most striking nature with special bearing on 
the writer’s problem have been announced by Willaman (’17), 
who studied the effect of anaesthetics upon the cyanogenetic 
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content of Sorghwm vulgare. He was able to show an in- 
creased yield of hydrocyanic acid, both glucosidic and non- 
glucosidic, from leaves exposed to chloroform and ether 
vapors. This would indicate a stimulation of both hydrolytic 
and synthetic enzymes and is regarded by Willaman as a dem- 
onstration of enzyme synthesis in vivo. In this connection he 
also reported that the enzyme powder extracted from chloro- 
formed leaves was 25 times as active towards an amygdalin 
substrate as the enzyme from controls. 


STIMULATION, INHIBITION, AND THE THEORY OF NARCOSIS? 


Any consideration of the theory of narcosis or any attempt 
to explain the nature of stimulation involves a discussion of 
the structure of the plasma membrane and the theories of its 
composition and permeability. 

Probably the first theory of anaesthesia was that essayed 
by Claude Bernard (’78), who distinguished between an- 
aesthetics and narcotics, a distinction which, in the light of 
present knowledge, is no longer accepted. As anaesthetics 
he classified substances such as chloroform and ether which 
acted on both plants and animals and whose action was tem- 
porary. Under narcotics he grouped those which did not 
affect all protoplasts but only nerve ganglia. The present 
understanding of stimulation and toxic action of substances 
in the light of their physico-chemical behavior no longer re- 
gards any distinction between narcotics and anaesthetics. 
Largely on the basis of his study of the effect of anaesthetics 
on nerve tissues, Bernard regarded anaesthesia as the result 
of a coagulation of the protoplasm, with the resumption of 
normal conditions by elimination of the poison from the tissue. 

Dubois (’83) advanced another theory,—that of dehydra- 
tion of the tissues by anaesthetics,—as the result of his ex- 
periments with plants, and Verworn (’00) considered the 
action to be due to an inhibition of processes dependent upon 
the presence of oxygen. This theory has not been universally 
accepted, and the work of some investigators tends to show 


.». For an excellent discussion of this subject and of the related literature see 
Lillie (’16). 
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that it is untenable. Thus, Loeb and Wasteneys (13, ’13*) 
have reported that chloroform, among other narcotics, pro- 
duced complete narcosis in fertilized eggs of the sea-urchin, 
without practically lowering the rate of oxidation; similar 
results were obtained with fish embryos and with medusae. 

Modern theories of narcosis, based on studies of membrane 
permeability, structure, and composition, have been ex- 
pounded since the well-known work of Overton (95). This 
investigator published data on the osmotic properties of plant 
and animal cells, in which he adduced evidence to show that 
although the permeability of solutions towards protoplasm 
decreased with their specific gravity, the size of the molecule 
was not the sole conditioning factor. This work was the fore- 
runner of his study of narcotics (’01) in which he reached 
conclusions previously arrived at independently by Meyer 
(799) and which form the basis for the much-disputed Meyer- 
Overton theory of narcosis. According thereto the conclu- 
sions are: 

1. All chemically ‘‘indifferent’’ compounds which are lipoid 
solvents act as narcotics on protoplasm wherever they come 
into intimate contact therewith. 

2. Action is effected first and most strongly in cells in whose 
chemical composition lipoids predominate,—hence especially 
in nerve cells. 

3. The relative effectiveness of such narcotics is dependent 
upon their mechanical affinity for lipoids, on the one hand, 
and for the other cell constituents, especially water, on the 
other. It is determined in a mixture of water-soluble and 
lipoid constituents upon the partition coefficient; i. e., the 
effect varies directly with increase in lipoid solubility. 

Lepeschkin (’11) essayed to throw light on the chemical 
nature of the plasma membrane and of the dispersion medium 
of the outer protoplasmic layers, wherein he considered 
osmotic selective power to reside. This he attempted by a 
comparison of permeability changes. Comparisons were 
made of the concentrations of various solutions sufficient for 
albumin coagulation with those necessary for the complete 
coagulation of membranes of T'radescantia, Spirogyra, and 
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Saccharomyces cerevisiae. Coagulation temperature limits 
of the membranes were noted and compared with those of 
proteins. A determination of albumin coagulation concen- 
trations for lipoid solvents, as ether, chloroform, etc., showed 
that they were much greater than those acting on the plasma 
membrane. The concentrations appeared to correlate with 
the partition coefficients in water and oil. The general con- 
clusion was reached that proteins or loose protein combina- 
tions are important constituents of the plasma membrane, and 
that bodies of a lipoid nature are also present; whether the 
latter are lecithin or cholesterin compounds, as Overton has 
suggested, or merely fat bodies, was not concluded. Data 
harmonizing with the Overton hypothesis have been pub- 
lished by Zehl (’08), who studied the action of varying tem- 
peratures in relation to the toxic action of a diversity of 
poisons upon two fungi. The noteworthy results with respect 
to the present discussion were the marked reductions in 
toxicity of the common anaesthetics for both Aspergillus and 
Penicillium with rise in temperature, the limiting toxic concen- 
trations of both chloroform and ether being notably increased. 
Such action, Zehl has pointed out, accords with reduction of 
the partition coefficients and threshold concentrations of nar- 
cotics with increase of temperature, as shown by Overton. 


Choquard (’13), from a study of muscular response of 
tissues with scant and abundant lipoid content to treatment 
with narcotics, found the Overton theory insufficient explana- 
tion for the results obtained. Rapidity of narcotic penetra- 
tion appeared to be an important factor involved. Another 
type of experimental data is that of Alexander and Cserna 
(713) who studied the gas exchange of the brain in ether 
narcosis as compared with the narcosis produced by non-lipoid 
solvents. The values of the carbon dioxide production and 
oxygen evolution associated with the respective kind of an- 
aesthesia are the grounds on which these workers take ex- 
ception to the Overton theory as an explanation. They in- 
cline to a view more in harmony with that of Mansfeld (’09). 
Osterhout (’13*) also opposes the Overton view with the 
results of his experiments on plasmolysis of Spirogyra with 
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solutions of inorganic salts. Traube (’13) regards lipoid 
solubility as an accompanying phenomenon, and not the cause 
of narcotic action. According to his theory, the action of 
anaesthetics is caused not by their solution in the cell lipoids, 
but by adsorption and surface-condensation of these sub- 
stances at physiologically active surfaces; such surfaces may 
be of lipoid or protein nature. The action of narcotics, ac- 
cording to this view, is due to a lowering of the surface- 
tension rather than to lipoid solubility, such tension changes 
affecting the degree of adsorption and hence of narcotic 
action. 

Lillie (09, °09*, 09, "11, 712, °12*, °13, 713%, 13>, °14, '16, 
718) has devoted much attention to the effect of anaesthetics 
on the plasma membrane, working especially on the larvae 
of Arenicola and eggs of Arbacia. These contain a pigment, 
which, under proper osmotic conditions, passes into the sur- 
rounding medium. Proper solutions of electrolytes thus 
caused exosmosis, but the addition of certain narcotics to the 
same concentrations inhibited such action to varying degrees. 
In general, all anaesthetics were markedly injurious in strong 
concentrations, while in weaker ones they showed a protective 
action against the electrolyte. According to Lillie the sol- 
ubility relations between the lipoids of the membrane and 
the narcotics result in a reduction of permeability produced 
by increase in volume of the lipoid particles. The essential 
effect, according to Lillie, is a modification by narcotics of 
the physical properties of the plasma membrane of such 
nature that the latter, under the usual conditions of stimula- 
tion, fails to undergo the increase of permeability essential 
to such stimulus. A real stimulation must therefore involve 
a well-defined increase of membrane permeability. 

The outstanding feature of the literature here surveyed is 
the variation in the effect produced by the same narcotic 
agent. Whatever the manifestation of activity in plant or 
animal that has been studied, the consensus of results points 
to a condition of stimulation, inhibition, injury, or death, 
varying with the concentration used or the length of exposure. 
The theory advanced by Lillie appears to furnish an explana- 
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tion for such different reactions. The permeability changes 
in the plasma membrane produced by narcotics involve dif- 
ferences in ion concentration on the two sides of the mem- 
brane, with resulting differences in electrical potential. It 
may be assumed that the cations concerned in the produc- 
tion of this potential are the ions derived from dissociation 
of carbonic and other weak acids produced in metabolism, and 
that carbonic acid is the chief electrolyte concerned in the 
production of this potential. In other words, the plasma mem- 
brane of the resting cell may be regarded as the seat of a 
potential difference and is electrically polarized in such a way 
that the solution in contact with its outer face is positive with 
respect to the enclosed protoplasm and that during stimula- 
tion this potential difference increases. If this Nernst 
theory of cell polarization is accepted, any increase in the 
ionic permeability of the membrane produces a correspond- 
ing change in its polarization; the phenomena involved in 
such electrical changes are hence primarily responsible for 
stimulation. 

Lillie points out that the most evident chemical effect of 
muscle stimulation is increased carbon dioxide production, 
and his explanation of this increase,—which may be applied 
to plant tissues,—is that it is due to the increased permeability 
of stimulation. Chemical equilibrium, it is recognized, de- 
pends upon equalization in velocity of the opposite pairs of 
chemical reactions. If the reaction products of one side of 
the equation are removed, acceleration results. If such 
products are slowly but continuously removed the relative 
velocity of the reaction producing them will depend upon 
the rate of such removal; any increase in this rate of removal 
from a system of interacting compounds in an approximate 
equilibrium will result in a corresponding acceleration of the 
process in the direction of the removed substance. 

Now, according to Lillie’s view, carbon dioxide is the reac- 
tion product whose rate of removal from the cell determines 
the velocity of the chemical processes concerned in stimula- 
tion. Normally the rate of removal is controlled by the de- 
gree of permeability of the plasma membrane. A slight in- 
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crease in the permeability, induced by the solvent action of 
an anaesthetic on the membrane lipoids, produces stimula- 
tion; an increased amount of such lipoid solvent makes a 
change in membrane permeability difficult, with resulting in- 
hibition or narcosis. A still greater amount injures the mem- 
brane, causing irreversible cell changes and consequent death. 


THEORY OF ANAESTHETIC ACTION ON ENZYMES 


A consideration of the possible mode of action of anaes- 
thetic substances upon enzymes seems desirable, inasmuch as 
such action involves the effect upon the catalytic agents of 
cell metabolism, as distinct from the direct effect upon plasma 
permeability. Palladin (’10), in a paper already noted, 
pointed out four possibilities in his study of respiratory 
enzymes. Regarding this group of catalysts these possibilities 
are: 

1. Direct effect on one or all respiratory enzymes. 

a. Stimulation as a catalyser. 
b. Inhibition as an anti-ferment or toxin. 

2. Effect on reactions which precede enzyme formation. 

a. Stimulation by conversion of zymogens to enaymes. 
b. Inhibition by killing of zymogens. 
3. Effect on reactions which furnish material for respira- 
tion (i. e., for cleavage and oxidation). 
a. Stimulation as catalysers for proteolytic and glu- 
cosidic enzymes. 
b. Inhibition as an anti-ferment or toxin. 
4. Effect on the environment of the enzyme, with resulting 
increase or decrease of enzyme activity. 
Palladin’s experiments led him to the general conclusion that 
respiratory stimulation depended on the increased conversion 
of zymogens to enzymes. Such increase, however, he consid- 
ered, was accompanied by increased enzyme destruction, by 
which explanation he accounted for the equal amounts of 
enzyme in control and in dead plants. 

Armstrong and Armstrong (’10) reported studies on 
hydrolysis of the glucoside prulaurasin in the cherry laurel, 
which were inspired by the earlier reports of Mirande (’09) 
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and Guignard (’09). The stimulative action of various 
volatile substances was noted, as well as the effect of solu- 
tions of electrolytes and non-electrolytes. Observations 
showed that all substances which were able to penetrate the 
cell membrane acted as stimulants to varying degrees. The 
most active stimulants were those with little, if any, chemical 
activity, and which have very slight attraction for water,— 
i. e., they are anhydrophilic. It was also shown that hydrogen 
cyanide or benzaldehyde,—two of the products of prulaurasin 
hydrolysis,—had a cyanogenetic effect upon the leaves similar 
to that of the other vapors studied; hence the Armstrongs 
concluded that the action of the penetrating substances could 
not be primarily a chemical one, since it could be effected by 
some of the products resulting from the hydrolysis itself. The 
stimulation produced by chemically inactive vapors is ascribed 
to their action in causing changes in the concentration of 
the cell solution of such nature that the glucoside and the 
enzyme are brought into contact under conditions which pro- 
mote hydrolysis. All substances which enter the cell effect 
such concentration changes to some degree. In the case of 
substances in solution the water entering with the solute is 
probably a factor in altering the concentration of the cell 
fluids. It is evident that this theory is based upon the as- 
sumption of a purely ‘‘mechanical’’ activity on the part of 
the stimulating agents, as a result of which the concentra- 
tion is lowered to a point which is either favorable to a 
change previously existing only in a potential state, or is 
more favorable to an action already occurring. 


The effect of the same stimulating substance acting as a 
narcotic or lethal agent is ascribed to changes in the osmotic 
pressure. Assuming an active cell, the pressure varies con- 
tinually as carbon dioxide and other simple compounds are 
removed from solution and combined in more complex forms. 
With their disappearance others diffuse in from without. The 
more complex molecules are in part more or less inactive 
by incorporation in the protoplasmic mass, but some have a 
marked attraction for water. The products of the ‘‘down- 
grade’’ changes which occur at the time of synthetic trans- 
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formations are also hydrophilous. The result is that the 
water in the cells is in a constant state of dissociation between 
the form (H20)x—X(H20). Protoplasmic movement and the 
associated changes in cell contents are probably dependent on 
the exchanges occurring between the ‘‘hydrolated’’ colloid 
surfaces and the solution. The action of the anaesthetic in 
increased concentrations is believed to cause stoppage of 
movement by increased osmotic tension, which produces a 
balance of the attraction between the protoplasm and the 
solution. In a later communication (’11) these authors point 
out the applicability of Starling’s name of hormones, or ex- 
citants of functional activity to the anhydrophylic stimulants 
above noted, which pass through differential septa. 

From a general consideration of the foregoing survey of 
literature it is clear that the investigations on plants group 
themselves into three fairly distinct classes. In the first class 
are all those concerned with streaming, tropisms, germina- 
tion, growth, transpiration, respiration, etc., in which the ac- 
tivity noted, whether physical or chemical in nature, may be 
regarded as the ‘‘end product’’ of the etherization stimulus. 
In the second group are the studies dealing with the more im- 
mediate effect upon metabolism proper. The third comprises 
those relating to the effect on membrane permeability, upon 
which all the other phenomena undoubtedly depend. 

For the moment we are more especially concerned with 
the metabolism experiments. These have been of great in- 
terest and value, not only for the light which they throw upon 
the chemical processes going on within the plant at different 
stages of its life, but also for the impetus they furnish to 
pursue further the question of enzyme relation to stimulation 
phenomena. 

If it be granted that the activities studied in experiments 
of the first group,—those of ultimate response,—are primarily 
dependent upon the fundamental metabolic processes within 
the plant, we are led to one of two conclusions: (1) The ef- 
fect of narcotics is one solely concerned with membrane per- 
meability. All subsequent effects on metabolism are the in- 
direct results of such permeability changes. (2) The effect 
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of narcotics may be one directly involving the activation or in- 
hibition of the enzymes of metabolism. 

In either case the effect of anaesthetics upon enzyme action 
is deserving of study. For if the second hypothesis be dis- 
carded at once, there still remains the very evident possibility 
that the permeability changes induced in the membranes by 
narcotics (and such changes are established facts) may, by 
altering the conditions of concentration within the cell, pro- 
duce changes in the chemical condition or activity of the 
enzymes. 

Johannsen (’97) does not regard the conversion of pro- 
enzymes or zymogens to active forms as a plausible explana- 
tion of his metabolism studies, and although he admits the 
possibility of increased enzyme activity following stimulation, 
he believes it doubtful. His explanation lays all the emphasis 
upon the condensation processes and their reversal. We 
cannot, however, escape the fact that, so far as we know, 
enzymes are responsible for such syntheses and hydrolyses; 
therefore they have either been incited to action or inhibited 
by concentration changes, or else they have been directly 
acted upon,—converted from inactive to active form,—or the 
reverse. 

On the other hand, as we have noted, Palladin (’10) in his 
studies of respiration enzymes not only considers the stimula- 
tion or inhibition of existing enzymes, or the conversion of 
zymogens to active forms (or the reverse) as possible, but 
actually concludes from his experiments that respiratory 
stimulation depends upon increased zymogen conversion. In 
addition we have the very striking results of Willaman (’17) 
which indicate the possibility of enzyme synthesis in vivo 
and the still more remarkable increase in the activity of an 
extracted plant enzyme as the result-of narcotization. 


In view of the contrasting viewpoints, it has seemed de- 
sirable to attempt to secure additional data bearing on these 
points by studying the effect of ether upon plant enzymes, 
as measured by their action upon various substrates under 
control conditions, using quantitative chemical methods. 
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It must, of course, be here emphasized that such data can- 
not in themselves be considered as quantitative. The diffi- 
culties and errors involved in the methods and procedure of 
enzyme extraction under the most favorable conditions pre- 
clude the consideration of resulting data as other than com- 
parative. With this limitation, however, they should, whether 
of positive or negative nature, nevertheless prove of interest. 


Metruops anpD MATERIALS 


For the control of temperature conditions a large constant 
temperature water bath of 85 liters capacity was devised. De- 
tails of construction of the apparatus will be reserved for 
future publication. It will suffice to say that the water con- 
tainer was a rectangular galvanized iron tank 112 cm. long, 
36 cm. wide, and 41 cm. deep, insulated with solidly packed 
excelsior. The reservoir permitted the use of two parallel 
rows of six two-quart glass Mason jars which served as con- 
tainers of the material studied. Heat maintenance and con- 
trol were electrical. Uniformity of temperature in the bath 
‘was insured by two electrically driven paddles of the pro- 
peller type. An indicator arm with pen attached, similar to 
the recorder of a Friez thermograph, was connected with the 
heat-controlling device and registered temperature deviations 
on the dial of a clockwork recorder. With preliminary trial 
and adjustment it was found possible to maintain a desired 
temperature within }-4° C. 

The plant material studied was in all cases brushed and 
washed in tap water, disinfected by immersion for two or 
more hours in a 0.1 per cent solution of mercuric bichloride, 
washed for several hours in running water, and finally dipped 
in two changes of distilled water and one of 70 per cent alcohol, 
when it was turned out on clean absorbent paper and when 
dry placed in the jars. Each lot was weighed and trans- 
ferred to a numbered cheese-cloth bag before disinfection, 
thus reducing handling to a minimum. 


At the beginning of an experiment the control portions and 
those to be etherized were placed in the water bath at the 
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desired temperature and subjected to a preliminary heating 
for 24 hours to insure a uniform heat throughout the tissues. 
The jars to be etherized were then fitted tightly with rubber 
stoppers, through each of which passed a piece of glass tub- 
ing of about 5 mm. diameter and 8 cm. in length. The upper 
end of this tube was fitted with rubber tubing and a screw 
clamp. From the part below the stopper a small basket of 
copper gauze containing a tuft of cotton was suspended by 
copper wires. Before etherization the stoppers were forced 
in as tightly as possible, and the juncture of stopper and jar, 
as well as the surface of the former where the tube entered, 
was thoroughly sealed with a liquid mixture of equal parts 
of beeswax and paraffin. The calculated ether dose was 
dropped with a pipette through the tube on the cotton below, 
and the screw clamp immediately and very securely tight- 
ened. That no ether escaped during the experiment, even 
with the pressure resulting from the temperatures used, was 
evident upon opening the clamp at the end of the exposure. 
The control jars were also fitted with rubber stoppers, but 
were not sealed. In every case the dosage used per jar was 
1 cc. of Merck’s ether for anaesthesia. Johannsen (’06) in 
his forcing experiments recommends 0.4 gm. per liter volume, 
and the amount used in the following work approximates this 
very closely on the basis of 1800 cc. volume per jar. 


Upon removal from the jars at the close of this part of an 
experiment, the plant extracts, whether studied as such or 
used for enzyme extraction, were made in the following man- 
ner: The bulbs or corms were rapidly grated on a fine-meshed, 
flat grater into a large porcelain dish and transferred in a 
manner as nearly quantitative as possible with a minimum 
amount of distilled water to water-tight, tin cylinders 15 cm. 
high and 6.5 em. in diameter, with tightly fitting covers, which 
were at once placed in a freezing mixture of ice and salt. At 
the end of a sufficient time the frozen cylindrical mass was 
removed from each tin and again grated. The resulting mass 
of snow was then transferred to large glass jars for extrac- 
tion. In the case of the preliminary experiments with tulips, 
where the extracts were studied directly, extraction was made 
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by addition of distilled water to a volume of 750 cc., and the 
liquid finally obtained after straining and filtering through 
a Buchner funnel made up to 1 liter, plus 1 per cent toluol as 
antiseptic. 

In the preparation of the enzyme powder the melted mass 
was extracted for 18 hours with three times its volume of dis- 
tilled water, plus 1 per cent chloroform, after which it was 
strained and then filtered throvgh a Buchner funnel. The 
solid residue was ground for 20 minutes with an equal volume 
of fine quartz sand and further extracted for 24 hours with 
2 volumes of water, after which it was likewise strained under 
pressure and filtered. The final solutions thus obtained were 
of a heavy colloidal nature. By this freezing and grating 
method, with subsequent grinding and secondary extraction, 
it is believed that the plant cells are thoroughly ruptured and 
that the extraction is likely to be as complete as it is possible 
to make it without special apparatus for comminution and 
pressure. The tissv. pulp after grinding showed under the 
microscope a very thorough disruption of the cells. The col- 
loidal nature of the solutions made their filtration under pres- 
sure a slow process, so that during it, as well as during the 
time necessary for the later filtration of the enzyme precipi- 
tate, all solutions were preserved with 1 per cent toluol. 


Precipitation of the enzyme-protein complex was effected 
with 95 per cent alcohol, in the proportion of three volumes 
alcohol to one of plant extract. The precipitate obtained after 
treatment for fifteen minutes was collected under pressure 
upon filter paper, and quickly dried with an electric fan at 
room temperature, after which the papers were stored in 
glass-stoppered bottles for future use. Later in dissolving 
the dry enzyme material it was found that the greater por- 
tion on each filter was easily removed by moistening it and 
scraping the surface with a safety razor blade. <A moist 
chamber or any vessel with a flat bottom was found satisfac- 
tory for the work. The residue on the filters was obtained 
after trituration in a mortar, by solution in water, and strain- 
ing through cloth. ; 
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EXPERIMENTAL 


A preliminary experiment was made with tulip bulbs for 
the purpose of obtaining data on optimum conditions of tem- 
perature and exposure with respect to etherization. The bulbs 
were freed of their papery integuments without injury to the 
scales and etherized after disinfection, as already outlined. 
In one series a temperature of 25°C. was maintained and in 
the other 35°C. At each temperature exposures to ether of 
12, 24, and 36 hours were made, with corresponding controls. 
The method of obtaining the plant extracts for the analyses 
has already been stated. After extraction the solutions were 
heated as rapidly as possible to 90°C. in the hope of inhibit- 
ing further action of enzymes present and, upon cooling, made 
up to liter volume. Analyses of aliquot parts were then made 
for content of glucose, sucrose, and maltose, using the modi- 
fied Bertrand method of Shaffer (’14). For the maltose de- 
terminations hydrolysis was effected with 5 cc. concentrated 
hydrochloric acid plus 50 cc. distilled water per 20 cc. extract. 
All portions were simultaneously heated for 14 hours at 100° 
C. in an Arnold sterilizer, after which they were neutralized 
to phenolphthalein with 20 per cent sodium hydroxide and 
made up to 100 ce. volume. Ten-cc. portions were then taken 
for sugar determinations. 

In making determinations of sucrose content based upon in- 
vert sugar values, a modification of the order of procedure 
in the Shaffer method was necessary. It was found that if 
inversion were attempted with 10 per cent citric acid, as sug- 
gested by Davis and Daish (’13), and the Shaffer method then 
used, that it was impossible to centrifuge out the colloids pre- 
cipitated by addition of the dialyzed iron. It is possible that 
this is due to a solution of the iron in some citrate combina- 
tion analogous to solution of copper in Fehling’s solution. To 
avoid this difficulty, the proteins were first precipitated from 
equal portions of each solution by the same method and then 
inverted with citric acid by exposure to boiling temperature 
in the Arnold sterilizer for 15 minutes. The usual neutral- 
ization with alkali and increase to standard volume followed, 
after which the balance of the Shaffer method was continued, 
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with due allowance in the final computations for the difference 
in concentration of sample. 

The numerical values of the resulting sugar determinations 
are not presented, for the reason that they show quite con- 
vincingly that the carbohydrate enzymes were not inactivated 
by heating to 90° C. The maltase values, for example, showed 
a content of that sugar which ranged from 14 to 41 per cent 
of the fresh weight of the bulbs. The findings for sucrose 
showed no such disproportionate values, neither did they af- 
ford any data bearing on optimum conditions of temperature 
or length of etherization. The only point of value that ap- 
peared was the fact that the sugar in the bulbs was not 
present to any extent in the form of glucose, but probably all 
as maltose. The very great sugar formation must be ascribed 
to a continued action of the carbohydrases following the heat- 
ing to 90° C. until the time of analysis. This period, which 
involved the time necessary for completing one of the series 
and the subsequent extraction process, was of considerable 
extent. 


It would appear from these results that the accurate de- 
termination of sugar values or analyses of similar nature 
from solutions thus obtained are not practicable, since a tem- 
perature sufficiently great to inactivate the enzymes present 
would, in the time necessary for its application, undoubtedly 
affect other hydrolytic changes in the presence of organic 
acids which would also introduce a large factor of error. Ap- 
parently the only satisfactory means of dealing with plant 
extracts for analytic purposes is that of alcohol extraction in 
vacuo similar to that described by Davis and Daish (’13, ’16). 
In the absence of any definite conclusions from these prelim- 
inary trials, it was decided to use the mean conditions of tem- 
perature and time of etherization in the experiments in which 
the extracted enzymes were to be tested. Accordingly the 
temperature used was 30° C. and the exposure to ether 24 
hours. The experiment was divided into two sections; in the 
first the material was extracted immediately at the close of 
the etherization period and in the second it was aired for 18 
hours after etherization and then extracted. 
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For this study corms of a hybrid Gladiolus (G. ganda- 
vensis X G. psittacinus) were used. These were stripped of 
their coarse outer scales and the basal parts carefully 
scraped clean, without injury to the living tissues. They 
were sorted for uniformity of size and condition and divided 
into four lots of 20 corms each. There was no evidence that 
the corms had started active growth, but it may be assumed 
that at the time they were in the last stages of the resting 
period. The weights of the several lots and their treatment 
follow: 


Lot No. of corms Weight in gms. Treatment 

one es BR wink ah wee 403.2....Etherized for 24 hours 
and extracted. 

es ta Ree ‘ 403.2... .Control. 

_ eoreer eviseesed 402.9....Etherized for 24 hours 


and aired for 18 hours 
before extraction. 
ta aca & aera 401.8... .Control. 
Two smaller lots, C and D, of 11 corms each, weighing respec- 
tively 191.7 gms. and 194.3 gms. were also sorted at this time, 
and after disinfection placed in cold storage for future ex- 
periments on catalase action. 
The following substrates were used for a determination of 
the action of the respective enzymes: 


Starch (Merck) 


Dextrin (Merck) for amylases 


Sucrose (A. Daigger & Co., h. p.) 
Maltose (Merck) 
Inulin ( Merck) 


Ethyl acetate (Sargent & Co., c. p.) } 


for sucrases 


Ethyl butyrate (Sargent & Co., c. p.) 
Olive oil (Merck) as emulsion 


for lipases 


Asparagin (Merck) 
Acetamid (Merck) 
Albumin (Merck) 
Casein (Baker) 


Peptone (Bacto-peptone) 
Albumin (Merck) in digestion tubes 


for amidases 


for proteases 
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The substrates were all made up in 1 per cent aqueous 
solutions with the exception of the starch solution and the 
olive oil emulsion. Casein was dissolved in sodium hydrate 
and then made up to volume with water. The preparation of 
the starch and oil substrates has been outlined by Zeller (16), 
but the details are here repeated for those to whom his paper 
may not be accessible. 

Five grams of soluble starch were added to 300 ce. of dis- 
tilled water and while constantly stirred brought to boiling. 
This was added to a flask of two liters capacity containing 
1200 cc. of hot distilled water, and the contents then boiled 
with a reflux condenser for 2 hours; when cool the solution 
was made up to 2 liters, plus 1 per cent toluol as antiseptic. 
The above constitutes what is known as a } per cent solution. 

The method for making the olive oil emulsion is one which 
Davis (715) and Zeller (’16) ascribe to Bloor, but the writer 
has been able to find no description of it by the latter in the 
literature, and it is therefore taken from the sources indi- 
cated. The procedure was as follows: Twenty cc. olive oil 
were dissolved in hot absolute alcohol. This was placed in a 
hot funnel, the tip of which had been drawn out to a very fine 
bore, and the hot solution of oil in alcohol passed drop by drop 
into 200 ce. of cold distilled water which was vigorously 
stirred throughout the process. The resulting milky emulsion 
was then boiled to expel the alcohol and upon cooling made 
up to 1 liter with distilled water. 

The extracted enzymes of the first series (lots A and B) 
were dispersed in such a volume of doubly distilled water that 
0.8 cc. of solution represented 1 gm. of fresh tissue. In the 
second series (lots C and D), loss by accident of one-half the 
dispersion just previous to use necessitated its dilution to 
half the strength of that in the first series. Ten cc. of dis- 
persion in each case were added to 50 ce. of substrate in 
Erlenmeyer flasks of 125 ce. capacity, with 0.5 cc. toluol as 
antiseptic. For controls 10 cc. of distilled water per flask of 
substrate were substituted for the volume of enzyme. Com- 
parison was also made between active and inactivated enzymes 
by a parallel series of substrate flasks containing equal 
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volumes of the enzyme dispersion previously autoclaved at a 
pressure of 15 pounds. 

The sucrose substrate was acidified with 0.1 cc. of deci- 
normal hydrochloric acid, since invertase is known to act best 
in acid medium. The solutions of albumin, casein, and pep- 
tone were made neutral, and for the alkaline series of these 
substrates 2 cc. decinormal sodium hydrate added to each 
flask, with an equal volume of water to the neutral ones. The 
digestion tubes were made by coagulation in hot water of a 
10 per cent aqueous solution of albumin in glass tubing of 
2 mm. diameter. These tubes were placed in 50 cc. of dis- 
tilled water plus 0.5 cc. toluol, and 2 ce. decinormal hydro- 
chloric acid or sodium hydrate added to the acid and alkaline 
series respectively. All flasks were placed in the incubator 
and maintained at 40-41° C. throughout the several periods 
of incubation. At the close of such periods they were placed 
in the autoclave, subjected to 15 pounds pressure for a few 
minutes, and upon cooling were used in the quantitative de- 
terminations hereinafter discussed. 

The period of incubation varied with the substrate studied. 
The time for checking enzyme action was approximately de- 
termined by the use of trial flasks of substrate with enzyme 
extract from the etherized series. Such flasks were used only 
for the carbohydrates. In the case of starch, drops from the 
trial flask were tested on a spot-plate with iodine solution at 
intervals after the beginning of incubation until the end point 
appeared to be approaching; at this point the flasks were 
autoclaved. For dextrin, sucrose, maltose, and inulin, 10-ce. 
samples were taken from similar test flasks at one-half or one 
hour intervals, and the relative amounts of cuprous oxide 
precipitate obtained with Fehling’s solution were noted. On 
this basis the carbohydrates were incubated for the following 
periods: starch, 45 minutes; dextrin and maltose, 5 hours; 
sucrose and inulin, 9 hours. The time of incubation for all 
the other flasks in the experiment,—31 days,—was purely 
arbitrary, and was based on the extremely slow action of 
enzymes other than carbohydrases, as observed in previous 
work in this laboratory. 
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As in the preliminary experiments already noted, action 
on carbohydrates was determined in terms of conversion to 
glucose. In the absence of inversion processes, the Shaffer 
method adapted for plant analysis, as outlined by Davis (15), 
was used. For lipase action 10 cc. from each flask of ester 
substrate and of oil emulsion were titrated with phenolphtha- 
lein against decinormal sodium hydrate. For determining the 
conversion of amido- and amino-nitrogen into ammonia by 
the enzymes acting on acetamid and asparagin, the simple and 
rapid colorimetric method involving the use of ‘‘Permutit,’’ 
recently announced by Folin and Bell (’17), was employed 
with Kober’s modified Dubose colorimeter. The action of 
proteolytic enzymes upon their respective substrates was 
noted in terms of amino-nitrogen split off, using the Van 
Slyke (’12) ‘‘micro’’ apparatus and 2 cc. of each substrate. 
Action upon the coagulated albumin in the digestion tubes 
could of course be estimated only in a general way because 
of the irregular masses remaining at the close of the experi- 
ment. 


For the catalase experiments the two lots of Gladiolus of 
11 corms each, already noted, were employed, after the usual 
preliminary heating to 30° C., one lot being etherized for 24 
hours at that temperature, the other serving as a control. At 
the close of the etherization period the catalase extract was 
prepared from both lots of corms by the method outlined by 
Appleman (’10). In order to eliminate a possible factor of 
error in catalase determinations caused by differences of 
time involved in preparation of two lots of extract, both lots 
of corms were, with the aid of an assistant, treated simul- 
taneously throughout all the processes of enzyme extraction. 
In a similar manner simultaneous comparison of the action of 
the two enzyme extracts upon the peroxide solution was made 
by the use of two sets of apparatus and two observers. After 
removal from the jars the corms were immediately grated to 
a fine pulp, with frequent dipping of the grated surface in 
powdered calcium carbonate to neutralize the action of any 
acids present, and quickly pressed through a tourniquet of 
several thicknesses of cheese-cloth. The resulting liquid was 
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diluted with an equal volume of distilled water previously 
cooled to low temperature, and both solutions packed in ice 
until ready for use. The only modifications of Appleman’s 
apparatus were the use of test-tubes of about 100 cc. capacity 
in place of the bottles used by him for gas generation, and 
the substitution of a small graduated burette of 25 cc. capacity 
for the separatory funnel serving as the reservoir of hydrogen 
peroxide. 

In determining oxygen values, 1 or 5 cc. of enzyme extract 
and 5 cc. of fresh solution of commercial hydrogen peroxide 
(3 per cent H2O2) were allowed to react; readings were made 
every 30 seconds, allowing 15 seconds for gas generation in 
the chamber and the same time for displacement of the water 
in the burettes. Before admitting the peroxide solution the 
enzyme extract previously placed in the gas chamber was 
brought to 20° C., and this temperature was maintained 
throughout the series by keeping the chambers in the con- 
stant temperature bath. During periods of gas generation 
and displacement the test-tubes were constantly shaken by 
hand in as uniform a manner as possible. 


ReEsvutts anp Discussion 


In the tables and discussion of results the following system 
of notation is employed for brevity: 
Series A 1.—Enzyme dispersion from tissues extracted im- 
mediately after etherization,+ substrate. 
Series A 2.—Same dispersion, autoclaved before adding to 
substrate. 
Series B1.—Enzyme dispersion from controls extracted 
simultaneously with enzyme of A1,+ sub- 
strate. . 
Series B 2.—Same dispersion, autoclaved before adding to 
substrate. 
Series C 1.—Enzyme dispersion from tissues extracted 18 
hours after etherization,+ substrate. 
Series C 2.—Same dispersion, autoclaved before adding to 
substrate. 
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aan 


Series D1—Enzyme dispersion from controls extracted 
simultaneously with enzyme of C 1,+ sub- 
strate. 

Series D 2.—Same dispersion, autoclaved before adding to 
substrate. 

In table 1 are given the glucose values obtained by the 
Shaffer method from the several carbohydrate substrates. 
The potassium permanganate solution used in the titration 
was exactly 1/50 normal, 1 cc. being equivalent to 1.272 mg. 
copper. The amount of sugar per 10 cc. sample of substrate 
represents the average of two or more titrations,—which did 
not vary by more than .1-.2 cc. of the permanganate solu- 
tion,—from which reduction value of the Fehling control has 
been subtracted. 


TABLE I. 


THE ACTION OF ENZYMES EXTRACTED FROM ETHERIZED AND UNETHERIZED 
CORMS OF GLADIOLUS ON CARBOHYDRATES 




















































Milligrams sugar as glucose 
Substrate Series number 
Con- 
OG i ALI AZ TSLILEPBZIiCrticzeziprtt dv? 
Spl.* 1.2 7.5 1.0 6.6 0.9 2.9 0.7 2.1 0.7 
Starch 
Tot. 
sub.t| 5.8 | 36.6 5.2 | 33.0 46 | 14.6 3.4 | 10.6 3.4 
Spl. 6.0} 21.9 5.9 | 25.6 S25 23.2 7.9 | 10.0} 14.0 
Dextrin 
Tot. 
sub. | 30.0 | 109.4 | 29.4 |128.2 | 25.6 | 65.4] 39.4 | 49.8 | 70.2 
: Spl. ryt 11.4 9.6 8.4 8.9 9.0 | 10.6 9.7 | 13.4 
nn 6.4 
L Sucrose 
Tot. | 113.2 | 57.0; 48.0 | 42.2 | 44.4] 45.0] 52.8] 48.6 | 67.0 
sub. | 31.8} 
Spl. 41.2 | 42.6] 42.0] 44.3 | 44.2 | 42.6] 43.6] 42.7 | 42.7 
Maltose 
Tot. 
sub. | 206.2 | 213.2 | 210.0 | 221.6 | 221.0 | 212.8 | 218.0 | 213.4 | 213.4 
Spl. 6.9 6.6 7.4 7.0 6.6 5.8 5.5 5.8 7.8 
Inulin 
Tot. 
sub. | 34.4] 33.2] 37.0] 35.2 | 32.8| 28.8 | 27.4] 28.8] 39.2 



































* Spl.= amount in sample. 
¢ Tot. sub.= total in substrate. 
¢ Control minus acid. 
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The sugar values resulting from the action of the enzyme 
dispersion on the several carbohydrates are by no means con- 
cordant, and in some respects are difficult, if not impossible, 
to account for adequately. In the case of starch, there ap- 
pears to be a consistent relation between etherization and an 
increased hydrolysis. Substrates with enzymes derived from 
both lots of etherized tissues (A 1 and C1) are respectively 
greater than the controls (Bl and D1). Ona priori grounds 
we should expect no greater starch conversion in the flasks 
with the previously autoclaved dispersions (A 2, B2, C2) 
than in the control, except such as might be due to hydrolysis 
by organic acids resulting from the destruction of the disper- 
sion by heat under pressure. We shall see in a consideration 
of later tables that such increased hydrolysis by the products 
resulting from disintegration by heat of the enzyme-protein 
complex appears to be highly probable. In the case of starch, 
however, the previously autoclaved dispersions seem to 
have exerted no influence, unless the falling off of the sugar 
values as compared with the control be regarded as producing 
an inhibitive or buffer action upon normal processes. 


In the case of dextrin the results are not in accord with 
those just considered, neither are the two halves of the series 
concordant. The enzyme from the extract made immediately 
after etherization has been less effective than that from its 
control; on the other hand, where the corms were allowed to 
air for 18 hours before extraction, the dispersion from the 
etherized -tissues shows considerable increase in hydrolytic 
action over its control. The effect of the previously auto- 
claved dispersions appears to have no great significance here, 
but attention may be called to the marked increase in the value 
of D 2 over the other dispersions previously autoclaved. The 
same relation holds in the series with sucrose and inulin, and 
seems inexplicable, for if it were due merely to an increased 
activity resulting from the products of enzyme disintegra- 
tion, it should have the same relative value with respect to 
C2 that B 2 has to A 2,—which is not the case. We are not 
warranted in explaining the differences in the two halves of 
this series,—immediate extraction versus extraction after air- 
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ing,—on the hypothesis that such airing has caused an in- 
creased conversion of zymogen to enzyme in the case of the 
etherized corms, because the data for the other carbohydrates 
show values directly opposed to dextrin in this respect. In 
view of the relation of dextrin to starch as an intermediate 
product of the hydrolysis of the latter, the results of the 
dextrin series are extremely puzzling. 

In a consideration of the figures for sucrose it should again 
be noted that a small amount of acid was added to all sub- 
strates in order to make conditions for invertase action more 
favorable. With this in view, an additional control without 
acid was used. The latter indicates that in the absence of in- 
hibiting factors, over 71 per cent of the resulting inversion was 
due to the acid added. That there were inhibiting factors of 
some nature appears from a study of the remaining figures in 
the sucrose columns. The relation between the dispersions 
from etherized and unetherized tissue is apparent, although 
here also, as in dextrin, there is a contradiction between the 
two halves of the series. The only plausible explanation lies 
in the assumption either that no invertase was present in 
the corms, and that the organic constituents of the protein- 
enzyme complex merely acted as a buffer on the hydrolytic 
activity of the hydrochloric acid added to the substrate, or 
that the invertase present in the corms was either not ex- 
tracted or was inactivated by the methods employed. The 
latter assumption appears even less warranted than the first, 
since the experience of many students of invertase shows that 
it is one of the enzymes most readily extracted by water. 

With respect to the action of the dispersion upon the mal- 
tose substrate it appears reasonably clear that there has been 
no maltase activity, and it is possible that the enzyme was 
not present. In this case, however, there is experimental 
evidence that lends support to the belief that the maltase 
present may have been destroyed in the process of extraction, 
since Daish (’16) found that the maltase present in air-dried 
germinated barley was destroyed by extraction with water 
and subsequent precipitation with alcohol. The figures for 
inulin show the same general relations of enzyme from ether- 
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ized tissues and controls that have been noted in the case of 
dextrin. 

The conclusion seems unavoidable, in the light of the results 
above noted, that for a study of the effect of etherization upon 
carbohydrates a method must be employed that obviates the 
various undesirable factors involved in the processes of 
enzyme extraction. Such extraction and the filtration of 
dense colloidal plant solutions involve long periods of time 
which are undoubtedly unfavorable to enzyme isolation. 
There is the added objection, also apparent in the foregoing 
table, that there is no means of concluding, in the absence of 
positive results, whether the enzyme is not present in the 
tissues or is not amenable to extraction by the method used. 
Additional data on carbohydrate enzymes with respect to their 
action following etherization have been obtained in a supple- 
mentary series of experiments in which the foregoing diffi- 
culties have been eliminated; the results of this series will 
be discussed later. 

The titration of 10-cc. portions of the substrates of ethyl 
acetate, ethyl butyrate, and oil emulsion, with sodium hydrate 
showed total absence of lipolytic activity. This was not un- 
expected, for several reasons. In the first place, experiments 
showing lipase action have in the past been made for the most 
part with material of high fat or oil content, such as seeds, 
especially those of Ricinus, rather than with storage organs 
in which the carbohydrates predominate, such as corms, bulbs, 
and tubers. Experience has shown that in general, under the 
most favorable conditions, the amount of active enzyme prep- 
aration extracted from plant tissues is quite small in propor- 
tion to the amount of material used. The most notable excep- 
tion in this respect is doubtless the urease derived from sev- 
eral members of the bean family. The chances of obtaining 
an active lipase preparation from organs such as those used 
in the present study, even with the most favorable prepara- 
tion methods, were therefore small. 

In the second place, most lipases, as pointed out by Euler 
(712), are insoluble in water. Berczeller (’11) concluded that 
lipase of the pancreas does not go into solution and that the 
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enzyme acts in a suspension. Oppenheimer (’13) goes fur- 
ther and states that lipases are insoluble in water, glycerin, 
fats, or ethereal solvents; that the enzyme always acts in sus- 
pension. To insure lipolytic action it is therefore desirable 
either to bring the desiccated plant material containing the 
enzyme,—preferably after extraction of fats,—directly in 
contact with the substrate, as suggested by the work of Conn- 
stein, Hoyer and Wartenberg (’03) and by Wohlgemuth 
(713), or to follow the method cited by Haas and Hill (’17) 
for extracting the enzyme for commercial usage. In the 
latter process the seeds or material of high oil content are 
ground with water, centrifuged, and the resulting emulsion 
of oil, protein, and enzyme allowed to ferment at a moderate 
temperature until a scum containing the enzyme rises to the 
surface. Hydrolysis is effected by allowing this scum to act 
upon fats in the presence of water and manganese sulphate 
as a catalyser. In the present study it was not possible to 
follow either of the methods outlined above for lack of suf- 
ficient corms of the kind used in the experiment, and it was 
necessary to use in the series the enzyme dispersion in 
aqueous extract to observe a possible, rather than a probable, 
reaction. 


In the following table showing the relations of enzyme ex- 
tract to acetamid and asparagin the values presented are 


TABLE II. 


THE ACTION OF ENZYMES EXTRACTED FROM ETHERIZED AND UNETHERIZED 
CORMS OF GLADIOLUS ON AMIDO AND AMINO COMPOUNDS 




















Milligrams ammonia nitrogen 
from 
Series number Acetamid Asparagin 
In In total In In total 
sample substrate sample substrate 
a .0474 2.370 .0396 1.980 
* ee: 1.7640 88.200 0388 1.940 
A ee 0476 2.380 0387 1.935 
TE 1417 7.085 0360 1.800 
_. Se 0377 1.885 0248 1.240 
ae 0423 2.115 0395 1.975 
ot SRE eer: 0452 2.260 0371 1.885 
OT ETS 0376 1.880 0313 1.565 
_ ERS 0406 2.030 0249 1.245 
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based upon the colorimetric determinations of 1 cc. of the 
Nesslerized substrate, measured from an Ostwald precision 
pipette. The data are the averages of at least two, and in 
some cases three, such determinations. Two flasks were 
Nesslerized for each flask of substrate, and four colorimeter 
readings made from each Nesslerized solution, the ammonia 
nitrogen being then computed from the average reading. In 
the case of the acetamid substrate the Nesslerization of the 
series was repeated to insure a check on the results obtained 
in the first run. 

The results here point to a very definite and a surprisingly 
great effect of etherization upon the subsequent activity of 
amidase. The amount of ammonia nitrogen split from aceta- 
mid by the enzyme from the etherized tissues is more than 
twelve times that obtained from the corresponding control. 
The values for the autoclave dispersions are consistent and 
correspond closely with that of the control. In the half of 
the series in which the corms were allowed to air for 18 hours 
before extraction, there appears no increased action over the 
control. This tends toward the conclusion that in the time 
following etherization the period of stimulus resulting from 
the anaesthetic has been followed by a return to normal con- 
ditions, or that during such time the enzyme has completed 
its activity before extraction. 

The data for asparagin, on the other hand, show a practical 
absence of any enzyme action. The values are in all cases 
small, and a very accurate distinction between the several 
Nesslerized solutions was difficult because of the slight amount 
of color present. It appears clear, however, that there is a 
marked specificity of action on the part of the enzymes split- 
ting off ammonia. 

The analyses of the protein substrates in neutral and alka- 
line solution for the action of proteolytic enzymes follow. The 
figures were obtained by translating the volume of nitrogen 
gas evolved at the observed temperature and pressure into 
terms of amino-nitrogen in milligrams, using for this purpose 
the tables of Gattermann (’10) and dividing the values there 
given by two. Two flasks were unfortunately lost during the 
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time of incubation by the blowing out of the corks and conse- 
quent evaporation. 


TABLE III 


THE ACTION OF ENZYMES EXTRACTED FROM ETHERIZED AND UNETHERIZED 
CORMS OF GLADIOLUS ON PROTEINS 





















































Milligrams amino-nitrogen from albumin 
Series number Neutral Alkaline 
In In total In In total 
sample substrate sample substrate 
eee .2918 ‘ . 2923 7.307 
gate apy -4292 10.730 .8291 20.727 
Tee eee .2951 7.377 * 3933 9.837 
CRIS . 2307 5.767 -4285 10.712 
>: Sea . 2200 5.500 . 2486 6.215 
ft ee .3970 9.925 Tt pai 
Meiivhcaweus caon .2414 6.035 obaae 5.580 
| SSR ease . 2993 7.482 Py | 6.378 
Ie . 2762 6.680 . 3455 8.637 
Milligrams amino-nitrogen from 
Casein Peptone 
Series Neutral Alkaline Neutral Alkaline 
number 
In |Intotal} In |Intotal} In |Intotal} In_ | In total 
sample |substrate| sample |substrate| sample |substrate| sample |substrate 
Control -6449 | 16.122 | .4642 | 11.605 | .6120 | 15.300 | .6396 | 15.990 
| Se -9797 | 24.492 | .7427 | 18.567 | .8605 | 21.512 | .8064 | 20.165 
> Eee -7249 | 18.122 | .6790 | 16.975 | .5810 | 14.525 | .5570 | 13.975 
eS -8848 | 22.120 |1.4058 | 35.145 | .9381 | 23.452 | .8545 | 21.362 
aS -9541 | 23.852 | .4774 | 11.935 | .8117 | 20.292 | .8018 | 20.045 
= aS - 7904 | 19.760 | .6631 | 16.577 | .6737 | 16.842 | .9178 | 22.945 
SE 1.2060*| 30.150*| .4297 | 10.742 | .7056 | 17.640 |1.0022 | 25.055 
_ ) Re .7427 | 18.567 ie SOR 7109 | 17.772 | .9534 | 23.835 
> See -8929 | 22.322 | .5835 | 14.587 | .6544 | 16.360 | .7016 | 17.540 





























* Autoclaved twice after incubation. 
¢ Lost by evaporation in incubator. 


The results here vary considerably with the substrate and 
with the reaction of the solution. In the case of albumin a 
definite increase in amino-nitrogen may be noted in the flasks 
acted upon by enzymes from etherized corms, in both halves 
of the series and in alkaline as well as in neutral media. In 
the former the action has been practically twice as great as 
in the neutral albumin. In casein the amino-nitrogen values 
are as a whole considerably higher than for albumin, but a 


comparison of the respective controls shows that this may be 
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largely accounted for by the greater normal hydrolysis of 
the casein. In neutral solution the dispersion from etherized 
tissues again shows a greater activity than that from the un- 
etherized corms. In alkaline solution Al is markedly less 
than B1. Whether this is due to the condition of the medium 
with respect to the enzyme cannot be determined, unfortu- 
nately, since the flask of enzyme control of the second half of 
this series, D1, was lost during incubation. It is conceivable 
that such a great difference might be the result of an error 
in adding the enzyme dispersion twice to the same flask in 
preparing the series, although care was taken in this respect. 
In the peptone substrates, both alkaline and neutral, a retar- 
dation or inhibition of the activity of the enzyme from ether- 
ized tissues may be noted. This holds for both halves of the 
series. As a whole, the amount of hydrolysis in the peptone 
series bears a close relation to that obtained with casein, and 
ig again much greater than that of albumin. In view of the 
consistent relation of the results with albumin and peptone, 
in the two halves of a series as well as in acid and alkaline 
media, we are inclined to ascribe the increased value of B1 
over Al in the casein alkaline series to an error of manipu- 
lation rather than to any effect upon enzyme action. 


In a consideration of the carbohydrate experiments atten- 
tion was called to the probable effect on hydrolysis of the 
previously autoclaved dispersions. This appears in several 
instances in the table above, but the effect is by no means 
uniform. In three cases (albumin alkaline D2, and casein 
neutral B2 and D2) it relates to the dispersion from un- 
etherized tissues, and in three others (casein neutral C 2, and 
peptone neutral C 2 and alkaline C 2), to the controls. No ex- 
planation seems sufficient to account for an increase in value 
obtained from these flasks over those with the corresponding 
letters, unless such increase is due to the products resulting 
from the disintegration of the previously autoclaved disper- 
sion. In support of this probability is the value for casein 
neutral C 2, which, after the second autoclaving, was by mis- 
take subjected to a third autoclaving by another worker in 
the laboratory. It would appear that the increased number 
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of subjections to high temperature bears a more or less direct 
relation to the hydrolysis effected. 

The ultimate solution of the coagulated albumin in alkaline 
media was to be expected, but it had been hoped to obtain 
comparative data regarding the effect of the enzyme disper- 
sions before complete solution resulted,—and complete solu- 
tion occurred before the tenth day after incubation began. 
Observations at intervals of several days, however, showed no 
detectable difference in the amount of albumin dissolved by 
the alkaline water of the control and in the flasks containing 
enzyme dispersion. The results in the case of tubes in acid- 
ified water are given below. The average values given in the 
last column were obtained from the total digestion in three 
tubes in each flask. 


TABLE IV 


THE ACTION OF ENZYMES EXTRACTED FROM ETHERIZED AND UNETHERIZED 
CORMS OF GLADIOLUS ON COAGULATED ALBUMIN IN DIGESTION 
TUBES IN ACIDIFIED WATER 








Total length in mm. Average length in mm. 
Series number of albumin cylinders digested from 6 ends of 

digested cylinders 2 mm. in diam. 
I i s-5-0 5.00 e5-s40 Netamnememe | j=  seces 
SMS 05. ov wee cet one 2.0 0.333 
ok awe le swag ees | a or ea 
Ms gece wecske 12.5 2.083 
| a ern ee eee eee 
eS cea dkcnas 0.5 0.083 
SR Rea eee ee eee 
| SRRESRS URES SS $.3 0.916 
Re se Not measurable | # © ..... 











The relative reactions of the dispersions are here exactly 
the reverse of those occurring in neutral or alkaline solutions 
of albumin. While there has been some action on the part 
of all enzyme mixtures not previously autoclaved, the activity 
of those from the two lots of unetherized tissues has been not- 
ably greater than of those from etherized corms. The results 
are not readily explained. If the acidity of the medium were 
in itself the inhibiting factor, an inhibition of both dispersions 
might be looked for. It would seem, therefore, as if the mix- 
ture of enzyme and protein extracted from the etherized tis- 
sues differed chemically from that obtained from the control 
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corms, and that because of such difference the action of the 
former was retarded in the presence of the acid. 

Table v is concerned with the results of the catalase experi- 
ments with fresh extracts from the etherized and the control 
corms. 

TABLE V 


CATALASE ACTION OF FRESH EXTRACTS OF ETHERIZED AND UNETHERIZED 
GLADIOLUS CORMS ON HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 





























Cubic centimeters oxygen 
. Time from 
Concentration intervals ne : 
in minutes talase from 
etherized corms Controls 

0.5 1.7 27 
I. 1 cc. extract 1.0 1.2 1.3 
1 1.5 0.8 1.1 
cc. water 2.0 0.9 0.8 

5 cc. H:0: ij is ¢ 
3.3 1.0 0.8 

3.0 0.5 0.7 
Total... 3.0 6.1 7.4 

0.5 2.0 11.1 
1.0 3.5 12.2 
+ $3 $3 

II. 5 cc. extract . : . 
2.5 2.1 2.5 

5 cc. HiOs 3.0 1.8 2.1 
3.5 1 2.0 
4.0 1.4 1.6 
4.5 1.3 1.5 
Total... 4.5 19.6 39.2 
0.5 16.6 12.0 
1.0 3.2 8.2 
ye 2.6 4.9 
2.0 2.5 2.8 
III. 5 cc. extract 2.5 2.1 1.2 
5 cc. H:0: 3.0 1.2 1.8 
3.§ 15 1.6 
4.0 1.0 1.4 
4.5 1.1 1.1 

5.0 1.1 1.1 
Total... 5.0 32.9 36.1 














The results of the catalase determinations point conclu- 
sively to an inhibition of catalytic activity immediately fol- 
lowing the period of etherization. This accords in part with 
the findings of Burge (’17) in his studies of blood catalase. 
Whether the enzyme returns to normal activity if the corms 
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are permitted to air for some time after etherization could 
not be determined with the material at hand, but this is a point 
worthy of study. In regard to the results obtained, it is of 
interest to note that they are related to the conclusions of 
Palladin (’10) and Appleman (’10, 15). The former con- 
cluded from experiments with Vicia Faba that toxic agents 
acted as inhibitors of respiration; the latter investigator 
found that catalase action in the potato bore a direct relation 
to respiratory activity,—decreasing under the same conditions 
as respiration. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH BARLEY 


In view of the inconclusive and inconcordant results ob- 
tained from the action of the Gladiolus extracts upon the sev- 
eral carbohydrate substrates, it seemed advisable to carry out 
a supplementary series of experiments with germinated bar- 
ley, using methods which should exclude the introduction of in- 
determinable factors of error, or which would at least indicate 
the source and amount of the error resulting from such 
methods. An experimental test of the Dubois (’83) theory of 
the dehydration of tissues by anaesthetics was also made at 
this time. 

The material used was seed of barley (Hordeum vulgare). 
Only plump and apparently viable grains were selected. 
These were disinfected by the calcium hypochlorite method of 
Wilson (’15), as modified by Dr. Duggar in this laboratory. 
The seeds were treated for one hour with a 20 per cent solu- 
tion of Javelle water, rinsed in tap water, and germinated be- 
tween moist filter paper. With this treatment germination 
of more than 95 per cent was secured. A preliminary trial 
of seeds in 0.1 per cent aqueous solution of mercuric bichloride 
for two hours proved to be highly injurious, not more than a 
two or three per cent germination resulting. This is a very 
much weaker solution than that used by Brown (’09) in his 
study of seed-coat permeability. 

In all cases the seeds were allowed to germinate until the 
plumules had reached a length of 1-1.5 cm. and the rootlets 
1 em. or less. For the dehydration test two lots of germinated 
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seeds, 125 in each lot, were us2d, one being etherized, the other 
serving as control. The procedure and dosage were the same 
as in the foregoing experiments, except that the jars con- 
taining the material stood at room temperature of about 30° 
C. Before placing in the jars each lot of seed was wiped 
between filter paper to remove excess moisture, and weighed. 
Both jars contained a filter paper sufficiently moist to pre- 
vent injury to the seeds by drying out. At the close of the 
experiment the seeds were again wiped and weighed. The 
following data were obtained: 


TABLE VI 
EFFECT OF ETHERIZATION ON THE WEIGHT OF GERMINATING BARLEY 











iginal | Weight in gms. | Gain in weight 
No. of pee at end of Remarks 
in gms. | experiment | Gms. | Percent 


Treat- 
ment seeds 








Plumules 
oi cm. 

i 7 : , 1 long, etio- 
Etherized 125 8.43 9.95 1.52 18.0 aah” tee 
growth of 
radicles. 





Plumules 

2-3.5 cm. 
Control 125 7.90 9.50 1.60 | 20.2 | long, partly 
green. Radicles 
about same 
length. 























It is evident from the figures above that there was no de- 
hydration as the result of etherization. On the contrary, both 
lots of seed took up water from the paper in the jars, as indi- 
cated by the definite gains in weight. The relative difference 
in gain, however, is not especially significant, and probably 
falls within the range of experimental error, considering the 
fact that in both weighings moist seeds were involved. The 
most definite results appear in the difference in growth of the 
two lots of seeds, as indicated in the last column of the table. 
We have here a corroboration of the findings of other workers 
in this field, of the inhibitive effect of ether on germinating 
seeds. 

For the experiments with carbohydrate substrates, two lots 
of selected barley seeds, weighing 150 grams each, were dis- 
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infected and germinated as already noted. The jars for both 
lots contained sufficiently moist filter paper to supply the nec- 
essary amount of water for the seeds during the usual 24-hour 
period of etherization, and during this time stood at room 
temperature of 28-32° C. At the end of the period both the 
etherized and control seeds were quickly dehydrated by im- 
mersion in 50 per cent alcohol for 5 minutes, for 10 minutes 
in each of two changes of 95 per cent alcohol, and then for 
10-minute periods in acetone, 95 per cent alcohol and acetone 
in the order named. They were then air-dried before an 
electric fan at high summer temperature. When thoroughly 
dry both lots were twice ground into coarse meal in a food 
grinder and finally made into a fine flour by grinding twice in 
a mill, after which they were stored in desiccators. 

The substrates used were a 1 per cent starch solution, made 
as outlined in the previous work, sucrose (Merck), and 
maltose (Merck), each in 2 per cent solution. Fifty cc. of 
each substrate with 1 per cent toluol were used in each flask, 
and to them were added 5 grams of the respective lots of 
barley flour. The tests were run at room temperature of 30° 
C. A preliminary test for amylases was made to determine 
the length of time desirable to run the series. By the use of 
the iodine spot-plate test for starch it was found that a little 
more than 3} hours elapsed before the action of 5 gms. of 
either flour acting on 50 ce. of starch solution failed to give 
positive results. The flasks were therefore allowed to stand 
for 1} hours after adding tie flour in the case of the starch, 
and for 2 hours in the case of sucrose and maltose. 

Two flasks of each substrate with flour from etherized 
barley and a like number with control flour were employed. 
Fifty ec. of each solution served as a check upon the sub- 
strate itself. At the end of the run one flask with etherized 
and one with control flour were at once heated to 15 pounds 
pressure in the autoclave, cooled, the mixture centrifuged, and 
the liquid analyzed for reducing sugars by the Shaffer method. 
The other pair of flasks was similarly treated, except that the 
contents were first centrifuged, and the liquid alone then auto- 
claved. It was believed that a comparison of the values from 
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the respective flasks would perhaps throw some light upon the 

effect that autoclaving might exert upon the organic matter 

present in the flours, as indicated in the sugar determinations. 

In the table below the following notation is used: 

C.—Substrate with flour from unetherized barley. 

Cf.—Substrate with flour from unetherized barley, flour re- 
moved before autoclaving. 

E.—Substrate with flour from etherized barley. 

Ef.—Substrate with flour from etherized barley, flour removed 
before autoclaving. 

Sb.—Substrate control. 


TABLE VII 


THE ACTION OF FLOUR MADE OF ETHERIZED AND UNETHERIZFD GERMINATING 
SEEDS OF HORDEUM ON CARBOHYDRATES 






































Milligrams sugar as glucose 
Substrate Series letter 
¢ Cf E Ef Sb 

Spl.* 23.53 22.19 22.80 21.49 0.38 
Starch 

Tot. 

sub.t| 117.65 110.95 114.00 107.45 1.90 

Spl. 21.12 21.83 24.76 20.09 8.18 
Sucrose 

Tot. 

sub. 105.60 109.15 123.80 100.45 40.90 

Spl. 38.63 39.53 37.33 37.82 26.53 
Maltose 

Tot. ; 

sub. 193.15 197.65 186.65 189.10 132.65 




















* Spl.= amount in sample. 
t Tot. sub.= total in substrate. 

The sugar data above show a consistently lower value for 
all substrates with flour from etherized seeds, where the sub- 
strate was autoclaved after being separated from the solid 
constituents of the barley. This is also true in most of the 
substrates where the flour and the solutions were heated to- 
gether, but there is a marked deviation in the case of sucrose, 
where E is considerably greater than C. On the other hand, 
Cf, conforming to the relations holding in the other substrates, 
is larger than Ef. It is also evident that the relations of C 
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to Cf and of E to Ef are not the same in the different sub- 
strates. In starch, C exceeds Cf, but is less than Cf in su- 
crose and maltose. E is greater than Ef in starch and sucrose, 
but falls below Ef in maltose. There seems to be ground for 
the conclusion that the heating of a substrate containing the 
enzyme dispersion or the enzyme powder results in the intro- 
duction of a disturbing factor that gives inconcordant titra- 
tion values. On the other hand, the uniform relations between 
the respective figures for the substrates where the clear liquid 
was autoclaved lend support to the belief that the removal 
of the material containing the enzyme before the substrate is 
heated tends to eliminate or reduce such a factor of error. 
Considering the Cf and Ef data alone, therefore, it would 
appear that in the case of barley the effect of ether upon the 
germinating seeds is an inhibition of some of their hydrolytic 
activity, as expressed in terms of action upon an external sub- 
strate. This difference in enzyme activity conforms to the dif- 
ferences in growth noted in table v, where control seeds show 
greater growth than etherized ones. The results support the 
findings of Lintner and Krober (’95) and of Eisenberg (’07). 


ConcLusiIons 


The experiments here reported may be regarded as a pre- 
liminary study of the many questions involved in the prob- 
lem of anaesthetic action on enzyme activities in plants. The 
results obtained, although difficult to interpret satisfactorily 
in the case of some substrates,—notably the carbohydrates in 
the experiments with Gladiolus,—have pointed the way to 
improved methods of attack. Aside from the substrates just 
noted, definite results have been obtained with enzyme dis- 
persions acting upon protein and amido substances, and with 
catalase. The general conclusions appear warranted that 
tryptic or ereptic enzymes and an amidase were extracted, and 
that the activity of the dispersions containing these enzymes 
was in some instances stimulated as the result of etherization; 
in other cases, as with catalase and with the carbohydrases of 
germinating barley, the anaesthetic seems to have effected in- 
hibitory action. A very marked increase in action on aceta- 
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mid following etherization appears concordant with the find- 
ings of Willaman (’17) with respect to the effect of ether on 
enzymes producing cyanogenesis. The experiments do not 
support the opinion of Johannsen (’97) and do tend to con- 
firm the view of Green (’87) in regard to the conversion of 
zymogen to enzyme as the result of anaesthetic stimulation. 
In the case of germinating barley, etherization has resulted 
either in reduction of the rate of zymogen conversion, or 
possibly in the production of substances having the properties 
of anti-enzymes. No conclusions can properly be deduced 
from a comparison of the results obtained with Gladiolus and 
Hordeum. They must be considered separately, for a factor 
that cannot be neglected is the relation of enzyme response to 
the rest period of the plant. The assumption is warranted 
that at certain stages in the life cycle of plants with regular 
rest periods ‘there will be times of normal maximum and 
minimum enzyme activity, and the results obtained in ether- 
ization experiments will depend upon the application of the 
narcotic at a time properly related to such normal enzyme 
conditions. The use of organs with practically indefinite or 
indeterminate rest periods, such as grain seeds, introduces 
altogether different conditions. In connection with this phase 
of the question a study of the effects upon enzyme action re- 
sulting from etherization at different periods in the annual 
cycle of some plant would prove of much value. 


SuMMARY 


An historical review of the literature of experiments deal- 
ing with the responses of plants io anaesthetics is presented, 
and the several theories of narcosis and of the relation of 
narcotics to enzyme activity are reviewed. 

The methods of experimentation are described. 

Among the experimental results obtained, the following are 
the most definite : 

Enzyme dispersions from etherized corms of Gladiolus were 
distinctly more active upon acetamid than dispersions from 
controls, the ratio of ammonia nitrogen split off from the two 
series being about 12 to 1. No difference was noted in the 
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action on asparagin; a specificity of the extracted enzyme is 
thus indicated. 

Dispersions from etherized tissues showed increased pro- 
teolytic action on albumin in neutral and in alkaline solu- 
tions, and on casein in neutral solutions, as compared with 
enzymes from controls. With peptone the reverse action was 
noted, both in neutral and in alkaline media. Action upon 
coagulated albumin in acid medium was greater in controls 
than in the dispersions from etherized corms. 

Catalase activity appeared to be inhibited as the result of 
etherization. 

Of the experiments with enzyme dispersions from Gladiolus 
on carbohydrates, starch was the only substrate showing con- 
sistent results, and these pointed to increased hydrolysis fol- 
lowing etherization. Data-from the other carbohydrates are 
conflicting and do not warrant definite conclusions. 

The action on carbohydrates of barley flour from etherized 
and unetherized germinated seeds showed a uniform inhibi- 
tion resulting from the anaesthetic. It was also shown that 
anaesthetics do not effect dehydration. 

The various data in this study warrant the conclusion that 
the presence of the colloidal enzyme-protein complex or of 
solid organic matter, such as meal or flour from tissues, in- 
troduces an undesirable source of error if, at the time that 
enzyme action must be stopped, these substances are heated 
together with the substrate. The experiments with barley in- 
dicate that inhibiting enzyme action after freeing the sub- 
strate from insoluble organic matter tends to give more con- 
cordant results. 

The results as a whole tend to confirm the view that anaes- 
thetics exert a more or less direct influence upon the subse- 
quent activities of plant enzymes. 
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HYMENOCHAETE 

Hymenochaete Léveillé, Ann. Sci. Nat. Bot. III. 5: 150. 
1846; Berk. & Curtis, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 10: 333. 1868; 
Cooke, Grevillea 8 : 145. 1880; Sace. Syll. Fung. 6 : 588. 1888; 
Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 27: 95. 1890; Engl. & Prantl, 
Nat. Pflanzenfam. (1: 1**) : 121. 1898. 

Fructifications coriaceous to hard, of varied form from 
stipitate to resupinate; hymenium even or rarely granular, 
containing slender, somewhat conical, colored setae between 
the basidia; basidia simple; spores hyaline, even. 

There is no type species, for this genus is a fine example of 
basing the generic conception upon a group of thelepho- 
raceous species, some stipitate, some dimidiate, some reflexed, 
and some resupinate, which agree in having setae in the 
hymenium. 

In addition to the distinctive morphological character of 
elongated, conical setae in the hymenium, there is also a chem- 
ical substance in the tissue of all the species of Hymenochaete 
which I have studied, that causes an immediate darkening of 
sections when dilute potassium hydrate is brought in contact 
with them. This darkening is so great as to make the sec- 
tions too opaque for study if more than a mere trace of this 
usually useful reagent is employed to swell the sections. One 
has to use instead lactic acid to have the sections remain clear 
enough to show their fine structural details. The greatly 
elongated, colored cystidia and conducting organs which are 
present in the deeper tissue and curve into, or even protrude 
above, the hymenial surface in some species of Stereum, as, 
for example, S. wumbrinum, S. abietinum, S. glaucescens, etc., 


1 Issued December 23, 1918. 
ANN. Mo. Bor. Garp., VoL. 5, 1918 (301) 
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have been confused by some authors with setae and have led 
to the publication of several such species under Hymenochaete. 
Istvanffit has shown that there is a fundamental difference 
between such organs and the conical, pointed setae which are 
characteristic of Hymenochaete. In any doubtful case which 
the student may meet it would be well to aid conclusion by the 
color reaction with solution of potassium hydrate already 
mentioned. In my experience the dimensions of setae are not 
sufficiently constant to hardly more than grade these organs 
as large, medium, and small. 


According to our present knowledge, Hymenochaete attains 
its greatest development both in form and in number of 
species in the western continent where it culminates in a small 
group of indigenous stipitate species. Temperature condi- 
tions are important in the geographical distribution of the 
species of this genus; this is shown by the long east and west 
range across North America of common species, in compari- 
son with the much shorter north and south range. Further- 
more, Hymenochaete is a genus of tropical species rather than 
of the cooler portion of the north temperate zone, for in con- 
trast with the 29 species occurring from the Gulf States to 
Brazil only 13 species are known north of the latitude of Vir- 
ginia, and from Europe perhaps 9 species, of which 6 are well 
known. 


Original descriptions of the species of Hymenochaete have 
required considerable modification with regard to characters 
referring to form, because they were based upon too limited 
an amount of material. In the case of species of Thelepho- 
raceae growing on prostrate logs, the inclination of the sub- 
stratum at the point of attachment and the position of the 
substratum as to whether over or under the fructification are 
important in determining the habit and form of the fructifica- 
tion. For example, a species present in quantity on a log 
slightly raised above the ground will often show fine resu- 
pinate specimens on the under side of the log; about an eighth 
of a circumference up the side of the log the upper margin 
is reflexed, becoming longer reflexed and with a shorter resu- 

+ Physiologische Anatomie der Pilze. Jahrb. f. wiss. Bot. 29: 410. 1896. 
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pinate base as the fungus occurs higher on the side of the log; 
beyond one-fourth of a circumference upward from the bottom 
of the log, umbonate-sessile, dimidiate, and flabelliform speci- 
mens are frequently collected. I have a fine campanulate 
specimen of Stereum fasciatum which I found on the top of 
a log surrounded by this species. For these reasons the form 
of fungi growing on prostrate logs is not as reliable a char- 
acter as it is in case of species growing on the ground or in 
the case of a flowering plant, and a student having in hand 
only a resupinate or only a flabelliform fructification from 
some herbarium must not be too confident that the respective 
species are always resupinate or always flabelliform. 

The degree of differentiation in structure of the fructifica- 
tion of Hymenochaete has not been used in systematic work 
heretofore, so far as I am aware. Such structure affords, 
however, constant, positive, fundamental characters of easy 
determination. In the simplest condition of the fructification 
in this genus, only a setigerous layer is present, in the next 
degree higher of development, a hyphal layer connects the 
setigerous layer with the substratum or may be extended from 
the substratum as the upper surface of the pileus; in a still 
more highly developed condition, the hyphal layer is differ- 
entiated into an intermediate layer and a denser and dark 
zone, and usually into a second hyphal layer adnate to the sub- 
stratum or forming the surface of the pileus. 


Key To THE SPECIES 


Fructifications in preparations of sections show at least both a setiger- 

ous layer and a hyphal layer destitute of setae................0. ees 

Fructifications lack a hyphal layer, i. e., have the setigerous layer seated 
cs, HBr hy Boose otras in pe EEL EE EP TE OT 16 
Fructifications dimidiate or flabellate, of unknown structure....37. H. pallida 

1. Not stratose, i. e., consisting of but one setigerous layer of more or less 


CRSUEOND SUNN CRD WOUUINE PRDUE So ccc ees ceesvecsueseesesestees ts 2 

1, Stratose, composed of two or more strata, of which each consists of a 
setigerous. layer and a hyphal layer..............secceeeecececeeees 6 
2. Hyphal Seer simple and homogeneous throughout, i. e., not with 


a portion differentiated as an internal or bordering, conspicuously 
NE NE CE II 9 0.5.0.5: 0s wo vcbacsulewies pe ehaae eee eees 3 
2. Hyphal layer not simple but differentiated into an intermediate 
layer and at least a bordering, denser and darker zone on the 
side towards the substratum or upper surface of the reflexed 
i EEE CEP EE EEE TCE OEE ER eek ee 9 
3. Fructification stipitate, erect; stem with two or more short branches 
at or near its apex and each bearing an expanded pileus..1. H. damaecornis 
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3. Old, dark, zonate specimens of above................20005 *Stage H. formosa 

3. Fructification stipitate, erect; stem bearing a single reniform pileus.... 
Cuwh sss sus ieee dS iteheaysetbecet bad Secor sine det cek sees 2. H. reniformis 

3. Not yo but resupinate, or with pileus reflexed or sessile......... 4 
4. Always resupinate so far as known yet. Guard against locating 


here the first-stratum stage of the stratose species and resupinate 
stages of reflexed species of the H. aspera group.............. 5 
4. Reflexed or dimidiate; resupinate specimens of H. Cacao and H. 
aspera have been found and perhaps may yet be found for the 
other species in this group. ...........ccccccccccccscccccccecs 7 
5. Fructification clay-color to antique brown, 100-140 yw thick, with hyphae 
loosely interwoven, suberect, 3-4 w in diameter; setae 30-75 X6-8 uy, 
seattered in the outer half of fructification; on Corylus, Ostrya, and 
PRD 65:6 5 ovis bc $66 Ga eRS e's ORS HENS Chen Re See eee Rs ci 18. H. arida 
5. Hyphal layer very thin usually and may be overlooked unless substratum 
is included in the sections; setigerous layer up to 500 w or more thick, 
zonate; causes a pocketed rot of wood; in Cuba, Venezuela, and 
PEE ie cedces scene dia ve Uaee Cee cateW he ete then eee eee 19. H. unicolor 
5. Hyphal layer 1-2 mm. thick, very compact; setae few, 70-909 yu, start- 
ing from the dark subhymenium; parasitic on living limbs of Alnus, 
Benzoin, etc., where they rub together................. 20. H. agglutinans 
6. Not cracked, antique brown to Brussels-brown, “eo | 2-6 strata 
thick, with the setigerous layers 30-45 yw thick and equalled or 
exceeded by the alternating hyphal layers........ 21. H. cinnamomea 
6. Not cracked, antique brown to Brussels-brown, finally up to 15 
strata thick; strata with layers thinner than in the preceding 
species; paraphyses colored, with branched tips; in Panama 
Aa eht Reawaaeaeh eed tse want Pes ehebes Faiees bens aaae 22. H. digitata 
6. Cracking in drying, Argus-brown, very compact, finally several 
strata thick, with setigerous layers 45-200 y» thick, and exceeding 


Se EY OI ba chet toiccce es ewes seneeheces cane 23. H. spreta 

7. Setigerous layer 90 u thick, with setae crowded together in all its parts; 
Se ee I, CE WS ns cc cccencwecccesenesce'e 3. H. Cacao 
7. Setigerous layer not more than 60 yw thick..................00eeeeeeee 8 


8. Pileus rough on the — side with strigose, matted fibers; hyme- 
nium granular like t of Thelephora terrestris; margin with 
bright-colored mycelial strands; in Cuba, Jamaica, and Venezuela 
is ucla ee las hein 2 ae Ainiaa atk 0 cinta Sede ns ereiainta a bend a ik Go 4. H. aspera 

8. Pileus bay, sericeous, becoming somewhat zonate, radially plicate; 
margin lobed, often proliferous, yellow ocher; setae very large, 
90-120 x 12-15 uw; in Jamaica and Guiana........ 5. H. Berkeleyana 

8. Pileus Argus-brown above and beneath, concentrically sulcate and 
somewhat zonate and shining above, very thin and papery; setae 
65-90 x 9-103 w; in South Carolina and the West Indies to Chile 
ois) aSalaleienck AA ocninnae 4 x aie ae 8 ecuieg so eral aia aches die da 6. H. Sallei 

8. Pileus Brussels-brown to cinnamon-brown, radiately fibrillose with 
adnate fibrils, concentrically ridged ; hymenium snuff-brown; _ 
setae 60-90 X 74-10 uw; from Ontario to New Jersey....7. H. borealis 


9. Setigerous layer not more than 50 uw thick.............--0 cece eeeeeees 10 
9. Setigerous layer more than 50 uw thick.................0 cece cece eeeees 13 
10. Always resupinate so far as known. Compare also H. Curtisii and 

H. rigidula, which are sometimes resupinate.................. ll 
10. Usually reflexed or dimidiate, sometimes resupinate.............. 12 


11. Hymenium Isabella-color to tawny olive, cracked, margin somewhat 
sulphur-yellow; the adnate, bordering, dark zone next to substratum 
absent in some places; from Alabama to Mexico.......... 24. H. epichlora 

11. Hymenium between wood-brown and Saccardo’s umber; intermediate 
layer, connecting dark zone, and hyphal layer adnate to substratum are 
SEL SU IN ie i> 6s evrew Oa s wade hbk wes $64 44Na ohne eels 25. H. dura 
12. —— narrowly reflexed, Benzo-brown, rather rigid; hymenium 

Benzo-brown; setae crowded together in all parts of the setigerous 
layer; in Cuba and Venezuela...............eseeees 8. H. rigidula 
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12. Reaupinate or reflexed, drying pliant, antique brown; hymenium 
velvety, antique brown; setae few and usually far apart, 
60-70 X6-8 uw; Massachusetts to Texas and westward to Oregon 
eee ERE COP RE eR ei 9. H. Curtisii 
12. Dimidiate and imbricated, or effuso-reflexed, concentrically sulcate, 
Argus-brown, pliant; hymenium buckthorn-brown; setae few and 
far apart, 305-6 u; Porto Rico to Venezuela and Guiana...... 
sacar Se oh POS 60% 6 RMS Se Gopi HMRET Hota DERE eee 10. H. luteo-badia 
13, Always resupinate so far as known yet. Compare H. tabacina and H. 
rubiginosa which are frequently resupinate............-..+.+sseeees 14 
13. Usually reflexed or dimidiate, sometimes resupinate.................. 15 
14, 700 w thick, tawny olive to Brussels-brown, rable from the 
substratum; a narrow, dark zone divides the hyphal layer into an 
intermediate layer and a broad layer attached to the substratum; 


Arkansas to Mexico and in Cuba.................... 26. H. leonina 
14. 120-260 yw thick, fulvous; lower dark zone is adnate to substratum; 
stidia present; in Louisiana and Jamaica............ 27. H. fulwa 


ey ° 
14. 120-240 yw thick, between Verona-brown and cinnamon-drab, slightly 
glaucous, adnate; lower dark zone bordering the intermediate 
layer is adnate to substratum; paraphyses colored, with pinnatifid 
tips; Georgia to Mexico, and in Cuba and Jamaica. .28. H. pinnatifida 
15. Usually reflexed, sometimes resupinate, thin, sericeous, and antique 
brown at first, finally glabrous and deep brownish drab, the margin and 
intermediate layer orange-yellow; hymenium snuff-brown to sepia, 
deeply cracked in resupinate portions into radiating systems, about 
one system for each centimeter of area; common throughout Canada 
ee bk ry eer rts eet are ec eee rei 11. H. tabacina 
15. Fructifications imbricated, conchiform, umbonate-sessile, or reflexed, 
sericeous, lineate-radiate, becoming variegated with concentric brown 
zones; closely related to H. tabacina but not cracking into radiating 
systems; found on vertical surfaces; Canada to Carolina............ 
nt hghsd esse bb bes 6604s Seb eeetene eb al aNee weews 12. H. badio-ferruginea 
15. Reflexed, sometimes resupinate, coriaceous-rigid, thick, concentrically 
suleate, Brussels-brown, becoming fuscous-black, the margin ochraceous- 
tawny; hymenium colliculose, bister, with conspicuous setae; Canada 
to Mexico and westward to the Pacific, and in Porto Rico. 13. H. rubiginosa 
15. Broadly reflexed, ceriaceous-rigid, shallowly concentrically sulcate, 
zonate, Prout’s brown; hymenium even, Sudan-brown; setigerous layer 
zonate, 300-400 yw thick, having scattered setae 35-40X44-5 u; in 
Jamaica........... Linw Ale albiae eel ee acieleber siete maareteariet re Maree 14. H. reflexa 
15. Imbricated, flabelliform, dimidiate, umbonate-sessile, or reflexed, thin, 
pliant when dry, concentrically suleate, becoming snuff-brown to Rood’s 
brown; hymenium even, antique brown; ga layer 80-100 yu thick, 
having setae 35-45 43-6 uw; in Cuba and Porto Rico...... 15. H. 
16. Fructifications somewhat hoof-shaped, sessile, with a black, hard 
crust on the upper side; hymenium whitish, 3 mm. thick, zonate 
SES, TE Is 5 occ oe both stan vasa cess eomaeepe 16. H. ungulata 
16. Fructification with upper edge sometimes barely reflexed, and 
black; hymenium drab, 400-1000 uw thick; growing on bark of 
living trunks of oak, elm, etc.; New Jersey to Florida and in 


I IDS 6 dit isin 0,5 apa bio od-o shine d-ermune aes 17. H. corticolor 
16. Always resupinate so far as knowN....,..........0:eceeeeeeeees 17 

17. Setae crowded, 27-4544-5 uw; hymenium cinnamon-brown to Prout’s 
brown; in Cuba and Jamaica...............e.eeeeceees 29. H. multisetae 


17. Colorless, incrusted cystidia and colored setae present, the setae about 
30X44 uw, only rarely emergent; hymenium vinaceous-buff; in Cuba.. 
edly RSGMEY 4 Seles be HOES NER RTE Md oa CLS eae DMIOk NE MR eee 30. H. anomala 
17, Having setae larger than 27-45 44-5 mu and not having cystidia........ 18 
18. Cinnamon-brown to bister and Rood’s brown, cracked into small 
4-6-sided areas, 150-500 u thick; setae 60-70 x 8-12 yu, starting in 
all parts of the fructification; Canada to Texas, westward to 
Kentucky, and in Jamaica...........-..eeeeeeeeee 31. H. corrugata 
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18. Tawny olive, not cracked, up to 90 uw thick; setae 60-90X9-12 uy, 
all starting from the dark zone next to the substratum; Ver- 
mont to Pennsylvania and Illinois............... 32. H. episphaeria 
18. Dresden-brown, differs in structure from H. episphaeria by having 
spores 7-934 yw and by containing crystalline masses 12-15 yp 
in diameter; in Louisiana and Cuba................ 33. H. cervina 
18. Between bister and Vandyke-brown, slightly velvety when young, 
becoming glabrous, cracked, 200-300 m thick, dark and opaque; 
setae 50-90 X 8-10 uw, starting in all parts of the fructification; 
Oe - CNR 6:06 9 ois ris SAW aS OS Gs Re Boies 34. H. 
18. Raw umber to mummy-brown, somewhat cracked, 30-75 uw thick; 
setae 36-45 X5-7 uw; on Thuja and Tsuga; Vermont to Florida 
CE TA Se Co 6 8 oivins e666 S'b4-0% Sedwenenee 35. H. tenuis 
18, Bister to warm sepia, somewhat colliculose, not cracked; 150-200 yu 
thick; setae abundant, 60-75 x 8-9 yu, starting in all parts of the 
fructification; with general aspect of resupinate H. rubiginosa but 
thin and adnate; in Vermont, Maryland, Ohio, and Kentucky 
Kah iS SuM Nee hone RAGR es RES hieeebE SS Ol ees MnOMe 86. H. fuliginosa 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE SPECIES 


ID i. vin sa hk ohh wa cle me Rem VE Mes R Ae eee ke Khe 1-2 
II. Dimidiate, umbonate-sessile and reflexed species, many of which occur 
resupinate. 
a. Hyphal layer not differentiated into an intermediate layer proper 
and a bordering, denser, dark zone on its upper side......... 3-7 
b. Hyphal layer differentiated into an intermediate layer and at 
least a bordering, denser, dark zone on its upper side. 


* Setigerous layer not more than 50 yw thick................ 8-10 
** Setigerous layer more than 50 uw thick...................- 11-15 
NG Site akee Kine h eee eae hee we RS kos hscee senses an 16-17 


III. Resupinate species, none of which occur reflexed. 
a. Hyphal layer not differentiated into an intermediate layer proper 
and a bordering, denser, dark zone on the side towards the sub- 


stratum. 
Sa al Sal acs tats Daal Wah eva VRS 18-20 
I haa ie (lee Biliras can a leet ies ae di RUN aap agpRe bisie Wels 21-23 


b. Hyphal layer differentiated into an intermediate layer and at 
east a bordering, denser, dark zone on the side towards the 


substratum. 
* Setigerous layer not more than 50 uw thick................. 24-25 
** Setigerous layer more than 50 uw thick................... 26-28 


ce. No hyphal layer—setigerous layer seated directly on the sub- 
stratum. No. 17 is nearly always resupinate. 


*Setae small, 27-45 X44-5 w....-. cece cece eecceeeeeecees 29 

** Both setae and colorless, incrusted cystidia present....... 30 

*** Setae larger than 27-45 44-5 yw and not having cystidia.. 31-36 

IV. Dimidiate, somewhat flabellate species whose structure is not known... 37 


1. Hymenochaete damaecornis Link ex Léveillé, Ann. Sci. 
Nat. Bot. III. 5: 151. 1846; Sacc. Syll. Fung. 6: 589. 1888; 
Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 27:96. 1890. Plate 16, fig. 1. 

Stereum damicorne Link, Ges. Naturforsch. Freunde Berlin 
Mag. 3: 40. 1809; Fries, Epicr. 546. 1838; R. Soc. Sci. Upsal. 
Actis III. 1: 109. 1851; Lloyd, Letter 46 : 6. 1913.—Thelephora 
damaecornis Link ex Fries, Linnaea 5 : 524. 1830.—Hymeno- 
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chaete formosa Léveillé, Ann. Sci. Nat. Bot. ITI. 5: 151. 1846. 
—An Thelephora speciosa Fries, Linnaea 5 : 525. 1830? 

Fructifications with several to many pilei borne on very 
short branches of a common central stem at or near its apex; 
stem cylindric, velutinous with setae, hazel to Brussels-brown; 
pilei coriaceous, thin, expanded, drying strongly inrolled, even 
or sometimes rugose, silky and antique brown when young, 
finally glabrous except for setae which are scattered over the 
upper surface and more abundant towards the stem, bister, 
and sometimes concentrically zonate with narrow dark zones 
near the margin; hymenium a little darker than the upper 
surface, Prout’s brown to Mars brown, abundantly and con- 
spicuously setulose; in structure 200-500 y thick, composed 
of a setigerous layer up to 150 yw thick and of a hyphal 
layer constituting the remainder and not bordered on either 
side by a dense, dark zone; setae 90-1509-15 yw, emerging 
up to 60 y, tapering upward from the base, starting from all 
parts of the setigerous layer; spores hyaline, even, 5-54X 
444 yp. 

Fructifications 3-15 em. high, 14-3 em. broad; individual 
pilei 1-14 em. long, 1-3 cm. broad; stem 2-14 cm. long, 2-3 
mm. in diameter in dried specimens not cited under H. formosa 
on a following page. 

On roots of trees and among leaves in thick woods. West 
Indies and Mexico to Brazil. October to March. 

H. damaecornis exhibits wide variation in the dimensions 
of its fructifications and in the number of pilei which are 
borne on the central stem; the short branches of the latter 
are somewhat flattened in radial planes with respect to the 
central stem if so many pilei are present that some are borne 
along the sides of the stem below the terminal cluster. Where 
only four pilei are present in a symmetrical terminal cluster, 
there is bifurcation of the main stem into two flattened 
branches, and of these again into the more broadly flattened 
bases of the individual pilei. There is often a curious twist- 
ing of the end of the branch and base of the pileus through 
an angle of 90 degrees to bring the plane of the pileus dorsi- 
ventral, if we may compare it with a leaf. In this connection, 
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the lateral pilei of H. Schomburgku in Hennings’ figure in 

Engler & Prantl’s ‘Nat. Pflanzenfam.’ are perhaps conven- 

tional. In the collection made in Jamaica by Murrill and 

Harris, 1057, as cited below, there is one old fructification 

with pileus dark-colored and obscurely zonate which could be 

referred to H. formosa; this fructification is in a cluster of 
younger, azonate fructifications. The specimen upon which 

Fries based his Thelephora speciosa was evidently a fructi- 

fication of H. damaecornis with upper surface of the pilei 

bearing more setae than the normal, for he gives its dis- 
tinctive character as ‘‘undique velutino’’ and on the preced- 
ing page has described the stem of H. damaecornis as ‘‘velu- 
tinus,’’ which we know to be by setae. The specimen collected 
by Peck in Providence, New York, which is cited in Sace. 
‘Syll. Fung.’ as the northern station of Hymenochaete 
speciosa, has no setae and should not have been referred to 
this species. I have omitted reference to Plumier, Filic. Am. 
pl. 168. figs. H, K, as illustrations of H. damaecornis, for it is 
incredible that the draftsman who executed pls. 1-167 of that 
work could have had before him a specimen of H. damaecornis 

when he made figs. H and K of pl. 168. 

Specimens examined, additional to those cited under H. 
formosa: 

Cuba: C. Wright, 272 (Curtis Herb.) ; Sierra Nipe, Oriente, 
J. A. Shafer, 3326 (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and in Mo. 
Bot. Gard. Herb., 55553). 

Jamaica: Mabiss River, L. M. Underwood, 1399, comm. by 
N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb.; Troy and Tyre, W. A. Murril @ 
W. Harris, 1057 (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 55552, and in Burt Herb.). 

Honduras: M. E. Peck (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb.). 

* Stage H. formosa Léveillé, Ann. Sci. Nat. Bot. ITI. 5: 151. 
1846; Sacc. Syll. Fung. 6 : 589. 1888; Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. 
Jour. 27: 96. 1890.—Compare Bresadola, Hedwigia 35 : 289. 
1896. Plate 16, fig. 2. 

An Hymenochaete Schomburgkii Hennings in Sace. Syll. 
Fung. 9: 227. 1891; Engl. & Prantl, Nat. Pflanzenfam. (I. 
1**) :121. f. 68 F. 1898? 
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Illustrations: Broteria 5: pl. 2. f. 3. 

Fructifications with several to many pilei borne on very 
short branches of a common central stem at or near its apex; 
stem cylindric, velutinous with setae, hazel to Brussels-brown ; 
pilei coriaceous, thin, expanded, drying strongly inrolled, even 
or sometimes rugose, silky and antique brown when young, 
finally glabrous excey.. for setae which are scattered over the 
upper surface and more abundant towards the stem, bister, 
concentrically zonate, with narrow, dark zones near the 
margin; hymenium a little darker than the upper surface, 
Prout’s brown to Mars brown, abundantly and conspicuously 
setulose; in structure 250-400 y thick, composed of a setig- 
erous layer up to 150 y» thick and of a hyphal layer 
constituting the remainder, and not bordered on either side 
by a denser dark zone; setae 90-1509-15 y, emerging up to 
40 p, tapering upward from the base, starting from all parts 
of the setigerous layer; spores not found. 

Fructifications 5-8 cm. high, 2-3 cm. broad; individual 
pilei up to 2 cm. broad and 2 em. long in specimens seen; stem 
3-5 cm. long, 2-4 mm. in diameter in dried specimens. 

On the ground and buried wood. Guadaloupe and Honduras 
to Brazi!. October. 

I have seen only two collections which seem referable to 
H. formosa and the one of these from Honduras contains a 
young, bright-colored fructification which affords the details 
concerning the young stage given in the body of the above 
description and does away with the distinction as to zonation 
of pileus upon which Léveillé founded H. formosa, the orig- 
inal description of which appears to have been based upon 
an old form of H. damaecornis at a period in mycological work 
when mere form differences were over-emphasized. I give H. 
formosa with full description in the hope that more ample 
collections may be accumulated which are not confined to a 
single stage of development. 

Specimens examined: 

Exsiccati: Rick, Fungi Austro-Am., 10. 
British Honduras: M. E. Peck (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., 
and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55551). 
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Brazil: Sao Leopoldo, Rio Grande do Sul, J. Rick, in Rick, 
Fungi Austro-Am., 10. 


2. H. reniformis (Fries) Léveillé, Ann. Sci. Nat. Bot. ITI. 
5: 151. 1846; Cooke, Grevillea 8 : 145. 1880; Sacc. Syll. Fung. 
6: 588. 1888; Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 27:96. pl. 
5. f. 1. 1890; Romell, K. Svenska Vet.-Akad. Bihang till 
Handl. Afd. IIT. 261%: 42. 1901. 

Stereum reniforme Fries, Epicr. 546. 1838; R. Soc. Sci. 
Upsal. Actis ITI. 1: 109. 1851; Léveillé, Ann. Sci. Nat. Bot. 
III. 2: 210. 1844; Berkeley, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 10 : 382. 
pl. 11. f. 11. 1842. 

““S. reniforme, coriaceum, cinnamomeum, pileo dimidiato 
reniformi integerrimo zonato, stipite e basi torulosa decum- 
bente adscendente, hymenio laevi velutino. In American 
ealidiori. Eumorphum, subvelutinum. Pileus uncialis.’’ 

—Original description of Fries. 

In typical specimens of this species a single reniform pileus 
is borne at the apex of the stem. Berkeley, loc. cit., referred 
to this species a specimen whose pileus is slightly bilobed, 
which he figured, and he noted that the whole fructification was 
sprinkled with short, bright, brown setae. Romell describes 
the spores as hyaline, obliquely ellipsoidal, 5-64 u. 

H. reniformis has been collected several times in Brazil but 


not yet in the West Indies or Central America, so far as I 
know. 


3. H. Cacao Berkeley, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 10 : 333. 1868; 
Linn. Soc. Trans. II. 1: 403. pl. 46. f. 1-3. 1879; Sace. Syll. 
Fung. 6: 592. 1888; Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 27 : 100. 
1890. 

Stereum Cacao Berkeley, Hooker’s London Jour. Bot. 6: 
169. 1854. 

Illustrations: Linn. Soc. Trans. II. 1: pl. 46. f. 1-3; Engl. 
& Prantl, Nat. Pflanzenfam. (I. 1**) : 122. teat f. 68 D, E. 

Type: in Kew Herb. and a portion in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb. 

Fructifications sessile, flabelliform, connate, deeply lobed 
and plicate, upper surface velvety, concentrically sulcate, 
Brussels-brown; hymenium between fuscous and blackish 
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brown (3); in structure 600 » thick, composed of a setigerous 
layer 90 » broad and of a hyphal layer 500 uw broad, having 
densely arranged, colored hyphae 4} 
yz in diameter, running longitudinally, 
curving on the one side into the 
hymenium and on the other into the 
surface of the pileus; setae ventricose 
at base, 1844-5 y, densely crowded 
together in all parts of the broad Fig. 1 

° : H. Cacao. 
setigerous layer; spores hyaline, g.tio, x68, Fromt — 
even, 4X3 uy. 

Fructifications 34 em. broad, 3 cm. long. 

On dead wood. Jamaica, Cuba, and Venezuela. July. Rare. 

By the kindness of Sir David Prain, I have been able to 
study a portion of the type of H. Cacao collected in the Khasia 
Mountains, India; it has the hymenium olive-drab now but is 
of the same form and structure as American specimens. The 
American specimens are a rich tobacco-brown with darker 
hymenium. This species is noteworthy by having the setae 
densely crowded together through a zone 90 y» broad. The 
collection by Earle, 406, cited below, seems referable to H. 
Cacao on account of the color of the hymenium and structure 
in section but it is wholly resupinate. 

Specimens examined: 
India: Khasia Mts., Dr. Hooker, portion of type comm. by 

Sir David Prain (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55559). 
Jamaica: Cinchona, F. S. Earle, 406, comm. by N. Y. Bot. 

Gard. Herb., and W. J. Robinson (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., 

and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55481). 
Cuba: C. Wright, 526 (in Curtis Herb.). 
Venezuela: Fendler (in Curtis Herb.). 





4. H. aspera Berk. & Curtis, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 10 : 334. 
1868; Sace. Syll. Fung. 6 : 592. 1888; Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. 
Jour. 27: 100. 1890. 

An Hydnum resupinatum Swartz, Prodr. 149. 1788; Fl. 
Ind. Oce. 3: 1921. 18067—An Thelephora setosa Swartz in 
Berkeley, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 10: 381. pl. 11. f. 10. 1842? 
Not Hymenochaete setosa Berk. & Curtis, Grevillea 1: 165. 
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1873; Sace. Syll. Fung. 6: 538. 1888.—Hydnochaete setosa 

(Swartz) Lloyd, Myc. Notes 41: 559. teat f. 766. 1916. 
Illustrations: Berkeley, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 10: pl. 11. 

f. 10; Lloyd, Myc. Notes 41: 559. teat f. 766. 

Type: in Kew Herb. and Curtis Herb., and of Thelephora 
setosa in Brit. Mus. Herb. 

Fructifications broadly reflexed and with a narrow, resu- 
pinate base, or dimidiate, sessile, imbricated, laterally con- 
fluent, very thin, drying pliable, with upper surface rough 
with coarse, strigose, matted 
fibers, very shallowly concen- 
trically sulcate; hymenium gran- 
ular, snuff-brown; in structure 
150-400 yw thick, with a narrow 
setigerous layer consisting of 

Section x 68. See pi. 16, 7.3. the hymenium, and with the 

hyphal layer composed of longi- 
tudinally arranged, colored hyphae 2 » in diameter which 
curve outward and become interwoven to form the upper sur- 
face of the pileus—no dense, dark zones present; setae scat- 

tered, 60-756 y, tapering from the base, emerging up to 30 

», Some starting from the subhymenium but mostly from the 

hymenium ; spores hyaline, even, 3X2 u as seen on basidia. 

Pilei of fructifications 1-2} cm. long, 1-5 cm. broad, some- 
times resupinate on areas up to 5X3 cm. 

On dead frondose wood on the ground in forests. Cuba, 
Jamaica, and Venezuela. October to March. 

H. aspera may be recognized by its thin, pliant pileus, which 
is rough on the upper surface with strigose matted fibers, by 
granular hymenium which is as granular as in Thelephora 
terrestris, and by the short, brighter-colored mycelial strands 
which form the resupinate margin. 

Specimens examined: 

Cuba: C. Wright, 211, type (in Curtis Herb.) ; Alto Cedro, 
F. 8. Earle, 340, Earle & Murrill, 488, and Underwood & 
Earle, 1513, all from N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb.; Ciego de 
Avila, Puerto Principe, Earle & Murrill, 605, comm. by 

N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb. 
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5. H. Berkeleyana (Montagne) Cooke, Grevillea 8 : 147. 
1880; Sacc. Syll. Fung. 6 : 596. 1888. 

Stereum Berkeleyanum Montagne, Ann. Sci. Nat. Bot. IV. 
1: 140. 1854; Syll. Crypt. 178. 1856. 

Type: authentic specimen in Kew Herb.—probably portion 
of type. 

Fructifications effuso-reflexed, cespitose-imbricated, often 
dimidiate, radiately rugose, sericeous, with the hairs radially 
decumbent, bay, becoming somewhat zonate with interrupted 
blackish zones, radially plicate, 
the margin lobed, sometimes 
proliferous, yellow ocher; hy- 
menium not rimose, antique 
brown; in structure 500-600 y» 
thick, with the hyphal layer not 
bordered on either side by a 
dark, dense zone, and com- rig. & 

. H. Berkeleyana. 
posed of closely and longitu- Section x 44. See pl. 16, f. 5. 
dinally arranged, colored, very 
thick-walled hyphae 34-4 yz in diameter and up to 5 u on the 
upper surface of the pileus; setae scattered, not crowded, 
90-120 12-15 yp, emerging 60-75 yw, tapering from the base 
upward to a slender point; spores hyaline, even, 6X34 yu. 

Fructifications with reflexed part 1 em. broad, 1 cm. long, 
laterally confluent into clusters up to 3 cm. broad. 

On bark and rotten wood. Jamaica and Guiana. December 
and January. Rare. 

The general aspect of H. Berkeleyana is suggestive of that 
of H. badio-ferruginea but the former has its pilei more 
crowded together than the latter and radially plicate. The 
absence of any dark zones bordering the intermediate layer 
of H. Berkeleyana sharply separates this species from the 
H. tabacina group when sections are examined, and places the 
species in the group with H. attenuata and H. Sallei, from 
both of which it is distinct by its plicate, more crowded pilei, 
covering of the pilei, and larger setae. I had not received 
the collections from Jamaica, cited below, when I studied the 
authentic specimen from Montagne at Kew, but these later 
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collections agree so well with the original description and my 

preparation of H. Berkeleyana that I regard them as cer- 

tainly the same species. 
Specimens examined: 

Jamaica: Chester Vale, W. A. & Edna L. Murrill, 371, comm. 
by N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb.; Cinchona, W. A. & Edna L. 
Murril, 445, comm. by N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb. 

Guiana: Cayenne, from Montagne (in Kew Herb.). 


6. H. Sallei Berk. & Curtis, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 10 : 333. 
1868; Cooke, Grevillea 8: 146. 1880; Sacc. Syll. Fung. 6: 
593. 1888; Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 27: 101. 1890. 

Stereum elegantissimum Speggazini, Soc. Cientif. Argen- 
tina Anal. 16: 38. 1883.— Hymenochaete elegantissima 
(Speg.) Sacc. Syll. Fung. 6: 594. 1888; Massee, Linn. Soc. 
Bot. Jour. 27 : 99. 1890.—Stereuwm tenuissimum Fries, R. Soc. 
Sci. Upsal. Actis IIT. 1:111. 1851, but not of Berkeley, 
Hooker’s London Jour. Bot. 6:510. 1847.—Hymenochaete 
tenuissima Berkeley, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 10 : 333. 1868, but 
not Sterewm tenuissymum Berkeley, Hooker’s London Jour. 
Bot. 6: 510. 1847. 

Illustrations: Broteria 5: pl. 2. f. 4. 1906. 

Type: in Kew Herb. and Curtis Herb. 


Fructifications very thin, papery, flexible when dry, umbo- 
nate-sessile and laterally confluent, or reflexed and imbricated, 
at first fibrous on the upper sur- 
face, antique brown, soon silky- 
fibrous, with the fibers radially ar- 
ranged, Argus-brown to auburn, 
concentrically sulcate, and at 
length somewhat zonate and shin- 

wna * se -— type. ing, the margin lobed; hymenium 

ee ee Argus-brown; in structure 200- 
400 » thick, with the hyphal layer simple, not bordered 
by a dark zone, composed of somewhat loosely inter- 
woven and longitudinally arranged, thick-walled, colored 
hyphae 34-4} uy in diameter; setae 65-909-104 yw, emerging 
up to 60 yp, starting from the subhymenium which is not ap- 
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preciably darker than adjacent tissue; spores hyaline, even, 

3-4X14-25 py. 

Fructifications 14-3 cm. in diameter and laterally confluent, 
or with reflexed part 1-23 cm. long, up to 4 em.., and more, 
broad by lateral confluence. 

On dead twigs, prostrate limbs, and at base of trees of 
frondose species. South Carolina, West Indies, Mexico, and 
South America to Paraguay and Chile. September to May. 
Common. 

Fully developed specimens of H. Sallet may be recognized 
by their thin, papery pileus which may be folded without 
breaking, which is a rich Argus-brown both on the upper side 
and hymenium, and concentrically sulcate, somewhat zonate, 
aud shining on the upper side also. Collections of young 
specimens of this species when first found were referred by 
early authors to H. tenuissima, a Ceylon species, of which 
good material is now available for comparison in the collec- 
tion from Ceylon distributed in Sydow, Fungi Exotici Exs., 
318, and in Elmer, Philippine Island Plants, 9850, both of 
which I have compared with a portion of the type communi- 
cated by Sir David Prain through the kindness of Miss Wake- 
field. The true H. tenuissima has its upper surface clothed 
with coarse pubescence, as stated in the origina! description, 
and the fibers of this pubescence do not finally become decum- 
bent, radiately arranged, and the surface shining; the 
hymenium of H. tenuissima is somewhat radiately rugose and 
between Isabella-color and Dresden-brown—not antique 
brown. 

Specimens examined: 

Exsiccati: Balansa, Pl. du Paraguay, 3916, under the name 
Hymenochaete elegantissima; Ravenel, Fungi Am., 718, 
under the name Hymenochaete badio-ferruginea; Rick, 
Fungi Austro-Am., 31, under the name Hymenochaete 
tenuissima; Smith, Central Am. Fungi, 149, under the name 
Hymenochaete tabacina. 

South Carolina: Seaboard, H. W. Ravenel, in Ravenel, Fungi 
Am., 718. 

Florida: C. G. Lloyd, 2071. 
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Cuba: C. Wright, 278, type (in Kew Herb. and in Curtis 
Herb.), and 531, under the name H. tenuissima (in Kew 
Herb.), and 275, under the name H. tenuissima (in Curtis 
Herb.) ; Alto Cedro, F. S. Earle, 339, and Earle & Murrill, 
514, Underwood & Earle, 1512, 1569, 5182, all comm. by 
N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb.; Artemisa, O. Ames & R. G. Leavitt, 
comm. by W. G. Farlow; El Yunque, Mt. Baracoa, Under- 
wood & Earle, 765, 1235, comm. by N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb.; 
La Gloria, Camagiiey, J. A. Shafer, 741 (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55509) ; Omaja, C. J. 
Humphrey, 2750 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 8639); Sierra 
Nipe, J. A. Shafer, 3375 (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and 
in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55510); Tacajo, Nipe Bay, F. 8. 
Earle, B. 

Porto Rico: Espinosa, J. A. Stevenson, 6373 (in Mo. Bot. 
Gard. Herb., 55081). 

Jamaica: Castleton Gardens, F. 8S. Earle, 246, comm. by N. Y. 
Bot. Gard. Herb.; Cinchona, W. A. &d Edna L. Murrill, 445, 
comm. by N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb.; Mandeville, A. E. Wight, 
comm. by W. G. Farlow; Mansfield, near Bath, Wm. R. 
Maxon, comm. by W. G. Farlow, and L. M. Underwood, 
2780, comm. by N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb.; Moore Town, W. A. 
é Edna L. Murrill, 162, 1113, comm. by N. Y. Bot. Gard. 
Herb.; Troy and Tyre, L. M. Underwood, 2970, comm. by 
N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and W. A. Murrill é W. Harris, 858, 
924, 1010, comm. by N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb. 

St. Kitts: Molyneaux Estate, N. L. Britton & J. F. Cowell, 
338, comm. by N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb. 

Grenada: Grand Etang, R. Thaxzter, comm. by W. G. Far- 
low, 1. 

Mexico: Cordoba, Salle (in Kew Herb.) ; Xuchiles, Cordoba, 
W. A. & Edna L. Murrill, 1215 (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., 
and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 54606) ; Jalapa, W. A. & Edna 
L. Murrill, 190 (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. 
Gard. Herb., 54447), and C. L. Smith, in Smith, Central 
Am. Fungi, 149; Orizaba, W. A. & Edna L. Murrill, 751, 
794 (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 
54630, 54642). 
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Brazil: Rio Grande do Sul, J. Rick, in Rick, Fungi Austro- 
Am., 31. 

Paraguay: in Balansa, Pl. du Paraguay, 3916 (in Kew Herb.). 

Chile: Central Chile, R. P. Nataniel Costes (in N. Y. Bot. 
Gard. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 44782). 


7. H. borealis Burt, n. sp. 

Type: in Burt Herb. 

Fructifications thin, pliant, imbricated, reflexed, attenuated 
towards the base, or umbonate-sessile and attached along one 
side, radiately fibrillose, concentrically ridged, Brussels- 
brown to cinnamon-brown; hymenium 
even, not cracked, snuff-brown; in 
structure 240-340 y» thick, with the 
setigerous layer 60 yw thick, and with 
the hyphal layer not bordered on 
either side by a dense, dark zone, and 
having its hyphae rather loosely in- . 
terwoven and longitudinally arranged, ee ae _ 
colored, 24 w in diameter; setae scat- 
tered, 60-90 74-10 yw, emerging up to 60 yp, starting from all 
parts of the setigerous layer; spores hyaline, even, 4-6 2-3 u. 

Fructifications 8-12 mm. in diameter, reflexed portion up 
to 4 mm. long. 

On decorticated frondose wood. Ontario to New Jersey. 
October to April. Rare. 

H. borealis is distinguished by having a simpler structure 
in section than any other of the pileate species which occur 
in the north. The absence of dark, dense zones bordering on 
an intermediate layer separates it at once from H. badio- 
ferruginea. H. attenuata of the East Indies is a closely re- 
lated species but the latter has its pileus strigose-hirsute. 

Specimens examined: 

Ontario: London, J. Dearness, 1017 (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. 

Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55513). 

Vermont: Abby Pond, Ripton, E. ‘A. Burt, type. 
New Jersey: Newfield, J. B. Ellis (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., 
and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55503). 
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8. H. rigidula Berk. & Curtis, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 10: 
334. 1868; Cooke, Grevillea 8: 146. 1880; Sacc. Syll. Fung. 
6 : 593. 1888; Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 27 : 99. 1890. 

An H. fulvella Berk. & Curtis in Cooke, Grevillea 8 : 148. 
1880; Sacc. Syll. Fung. 6 : 598. 1888; Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. 
Jour. 27: 104. 1890?—An H. pulcherrima Massee, Linn. Soc. 
Bot. Jour. 27: 104. pl. 5. f. 4.1890; Sace. Syll. Fung. 9 : 229. 
1891?—An H. scruposa Massee in Cooke, Grevillea 20: 11. 
1891; Sace. Syll. Fung. 11 : 123. 1895? 

Type: in Kew Herb. and Curtis Herb. 

Fructifications resupinate, effused, becoming narrowly re- 
flexed, lobed, coriaceous, rather rigid, with the upper surface 
of the reflexed part velvety, snuff-brown at first, later Benzo- 
brown; hymenium Benzo - brown, 
ochraceous-tawny near the margin; 
in structure 300-500 yz thick, with the 
setigerous layer 30-45 y» broad and 
with the intermediate layer compris- 
ing most of the thickness of the fruc- 
tification and bordered on each side 
by a narrow, dense, dark zone, of 
which that on the setigerous side is 
the less distinct; hyphae of inter- 
mediate layer 34 yz in diameter, 
colored, somewhat interwoven and 
longitudinally arranged; setae con- 
ical, 30-45 6-8 y, larger ones sometimes found, emerging up 
to 30 yw, very numerous, starting from all portions of the 
setigerous layer; spores probably hyaline, even, 413-2 u. 

Fructifications with reflexed portion 3-1 em. long, resup- 
inate over areas 41-14 cm. 

On dead wood and bark of frondose species. Cuba and 
Venezuela. March. Rare. 

On account of the dark zones bordering its intermediate 
layer, H. rigidula belongs in the small group, of which H. 
tabacima and H. rubiginosa are more common examples; it 
is distinguishable from all these species by the great number 
and crowded arrangement of its setae in the setigerous layer, 





H. rigidula. 
Section X 68. From type. 
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a feature which it shares with H. Cacao. H. rigidula differs 
from H. Cacao by having its intermediate layer bordered by 
a prominent dark zone on its outer side, by being effuso- 
reflexed, and with less black in the color of its hymenium. In 
dried condition it is more rigid than H. tabacina and the 
other species of its group with the exception of H. rubiginosa, 
from all forms of which it may be distinguished at sight by 
less conspicuous setae when viewed with a hand lens and by 
the much thinner, setigerous layer when sections are ex- 
amined. So few spores of H. rigidula have been seen in the 
preparations that the spore dimensions given are very doubt- 
ful. My belief in the specific identity of H. fulvella is based 
upon the similarity of sectional preparations; since noting 
this similarity of structure, I have not had an opportunity 
to confirm my opinion by placing the original specimens side 
by side and comparing them with regard to general aspect. I 
did not find H. pulcherrima when I was at Kew, and in reply 
to my letter to Miss Wakefield concerning the original Fendler 
number for this type, Sir David Prain has written, ‘‘ With re- 
gard to H. pulcherrima Mass., the specimen indicated by 
Massee as No. 3721a was removed by him from a gathering 
of H. fulvella B., the label of which, in Berkeley’s handwrit- 
ing, is ‘Stereum fulvellum B. & C. 173, Venezuela.’ Massee 
named it on the sheet ‘H. scruposa,’ but evidently he changed 
the name before publishing it.’’—It seems probable that-in 
the year following the publication of H. pulcherrima, Cooke 
saw the specimen upon which it was based, still labelled with 
only the herbarium name H. scruposa Massee and published 
the latter. I have studied the specimen in Curtis Herbarium 
labelled ‘‘ Stereum fulvellum B. & C., Fendler, 173. Venezuela’’ 
and found it to have the characteristic structure of H. rigidula 
and H. fulvella and to agree well with the published descrip- 
tions of H. fulvella, H. pulcherrima, and H. scruposa. 
Specimens examined: 

Cuba: C. Wright, 529, type (in Kew Herb. and in Curtis 
Herb.); Herradura, Earle é Murrill, 170, comma. by N. Y. 
Bot. Gard. Herb.; San Diego de los Baiios, Earle & Mur- 
rul, 219, comm. by N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb. 
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Grenada: Grand Etang, R. Thaater, comm. by W. G. Farlow. 

Venezuela: Fendler, 175, type of Hymenochaete fulvella (in 
Kew Herb.), and 173 (in Curtis Herb., under the name 
Stereum fulvellum). 


9. H. Curtisii (Berk.) Morgan, Cincinnati Soc. Nat. Hist. 
Jour. 10 : 197. 1888. 


Stereum Curtis Berkeley, Grevillea 1: 164. 1873; Sace. 
Syll. Fung. 6 : 581. 1888; Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 27: 
195. 1890. 


Type: type distribution in Ravenel, Fungi Car. 3: 26. 


Fructifications at first orbicular, then effused, confluent, be- © 


coming refiexed, coriaceous, thin, separable, drying pliant, the 
upper surface at first silky, fibrillose, somewhat concentrically 
ridged, antique brown, becoming 


ede SEN x glabrous and hair-brown when old; 
Say SAS 


S y . . . 
SSS SSS sss hymenium not cracking, velvety, 


SS antique brown; in structure 140- 

ge ~a 240 » thick, with intermediate layer 

of pale bordered by a narrow, dense, dark 

Or epee zone towards the upper surface of 

wae = mine 3. ve. the pileus or the substratum, the 

hyphae densely and longitudinally 

arranged, colored, thin-walled, 24 » in diameter; setae few 

and far apart usually, 60-70x6-8 yw, emerging up to 45 4g, 

tapering upward to a sharp point; spores hyaline, allantoid, 
6-7 14-2 uy. 

Fructifications confluent along under side of limbs for 2-20 


em. or more, 14-24 em. broad; reflexed lobes 5 mm. long, 10-15 
mm. broad. 


On rotting limbs of Quercus and other frondose species. 
Massachusetts to Texas and westward to Oregon—in low alti- 
tudes. April to December. Common. 

H. Curtisti may be recognized by its rich antique brown 
color, thin, pliant, reflexed portions, velvety hymenium which 
is not at all cracked, and by the notable scarcity of setae which 
cannot be found in the hymenium with a pocket lens and are 
sometimes lacking in thin sections in microscopic prepara- 
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tions. The geographical range of H. Curtisii overlaps on 

the north the southern range of H. tabacina, and it is itself 

displaced in the West Indies, Mexico, and further south by 

H. Salle. 

Specimens examined: 

Exsiccati: Bartholomew, Fungi Col., 2381, 2882, 4290, 4635; 
Ellis, N. Am. Fungi, 16; Ell. & Ev., Fungi Col., 103; Raben- 
horst-Winter, Fungi Eur., 3525, under the name Sterewm 
tabacinum, with note; Ravenel, Fungi Am., 222, 446; Fungi 
Car. 3: 26; de Thiimen, Myc. Univ., 113. 

Massachusetts: Cambri-ige, L. M. Underwood, 1080 (in N. Y. 
Bot. Gard. Herb., acd in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55542) ; 
East Sudbury, A. B. Seymour, T 18 (in Seymour Herb., 
and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 18349). 

Connecticut: Central Valley, J. L. Sheldon, 5, comm. by N. Y. 
Bot. Gard. Herb. 

New York: Grand View, H. von Schrenk (in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 43024); New York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, 
Class m Mycology (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and in Mo. 
Bot. Gard. Herb., 55533); Staten Island, 8S. C. Edwards, in 
Lloyd Herb., 06902; White Plains, W. H. Ballou (in Mo. 
Bot. Gard. Herb., 55032). 

New Jersey: from Laning Herb. (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 
5182); Forked River, W. H. Ballou, 2; Lakefield, E. A. 
Daniels, comm. by H. Webster; Newfield, J. B. Ellis, comm. 
by Lloyd Herb., also (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55534), and 
in Ellis, N. Am. Fungi, 16, in Ell. & Ev., Fungi Col., 103, 
and in de Thiimen, Myce. Univ., 113. 

Pennsylvania: from Michener Herb., two specimens (in Mo. 
Bot. Gard. Herb., 55528, 55529) ; Bethlehem, Schweinitz (in 
Herb. Schweinitz, under the name Thelephora leprosa of 
Syn. N. Am. Fungi, No. 636); Ohio Pyle, W. ‘A. Murrill, 
1067 (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb.). 

Maryland: Hyattsville, F. L. Scribner, 83, comm. by U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Herb.; Takoma Park, C. L. Shear, 1074. 

District of Columbia: W. A. Murrill, 1464 (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55535) ; Takoma Park, 
P. L. Ricker, 819. 
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Virginia: W. A. Murrill (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb.) ; Arling- 
ton, W. H. Long, 12690 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 44164) ; 
Mt. Vernon, P. L. Ricker, 1122; Woodstock, C. L. Shear, 
1190. 

North Carolina: H. W. Ravenel (in Curtis Herb., 1646). 

South Carolina: H. W. Ravenel, type distribution, in Ravenel, 
Fungi Car. 3 : 26; Aiken, H. W. Ravenel, in Ravenel, Fungi 
Am., 446; Clemson College, P. H. Rolfs, 1822, 1823, and H. 
D. House, in Bartholomew, Fungi Col., 2381. 

Georgia: Darien, H. W. Ravenel, in Ravenel, Fungi Am., 222. 
Florida: C. G. Lloyd, 2116 (in Lloyd Herb.); West Palm 
Beach, R. Thaxter, 83 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 43900). 
Alabama: Auburn, F’. 8. Earle, 123, and an unnumbered spec- 
imen (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55537, 55538) ; New Albany, 

A. B. Seymour, 2930 (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb.). 

Mississippi: Jackson, E. Bartholomew, 5791 (in Mo. Bot. 
Gard. Herb., 44123), and in Bartholomew, Fungi Col., 4635; 
Ocean Springs, F. S. Earle, 182 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 
5176), and an unnumbered specimen, comm. by U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Herb. 

Louisiana: Acadia Parish, A. B. Langlois; Alden Bridge, W. 
Trelease (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 5169); St. Martinville, 
A. B. Langlois, comm. by Lloyd Herb., 2423. 

Texas: Gonzales, C. L. Shear, 1230; Houston, H. W. Ravenel, 
36, 38, 134, 160, comm. by U.S. Dept. Agr. Herb. 

Ohio: Oberlin, F. D. Kelsey, 821 (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb.). 

Kentucky: Crittenden, C. G. Lloyd, 3126; Mammoth Cave, 
C. G. Lloyd, 1189. 

Tennessee: Elkmont, C. H. Kauffman, 76 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 44997). 

Wisconsin: Blue Mounds, Miss A. O. Stucki, 29, Univ. of 
Wisconsin Herb.; Madison, W. Trelease, 77, 79 (in Mo. Bot. 
Gard. Herb., 5169, 5170, and in Seymour Herb.), and Miss 
A. O. Stucki, 63, Univ. of Wisconsin Herb. 

Minnesota: Princeton, C. J. Humphrey, 990 (in Mo. Bot. 
Gard. Herb., 10274). 

Missouri: Bismarck, L. O. Overholts (in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 55539) ; Columbia, B. M. Duggar, 88; Perryville, C. 
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H. Demetrio, in Rabenhorst-Winter, Fungi Eur., 3525; Jef- 
ferson Barracks, St. Louis, Z.:A. Burt, and L. O. Overholts 
(in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 43774 and 44049 respectively). 

Arkansas: Batesville, HE. Bartholomew, in Bartholomew, 
Fungi Col., 2882; Cass, W. H. Long, 19804 (in N. Y. Bot. 
Gard. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 9141). 

Oklahoma: Spiro, HZ. Bartholomew, in Bartholomew, Fungi 
Col., 4290. 

Nebraska: Long Pine, V. B. Walker, 9 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 13932). 

Oregon: Portland, J. R. Weir, 544 (in Lloyd Herb., 0311, and 
in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 19624). 


10. H. luteo-badia (Fries) v. Hohn. & Litsch. K. Akad. 
Wiss. Wien Sitzungsber. 116 : 754. 1907. 

Thelephora luteo-badia Fries, Linnaea 5 : 526. 1830.—Stere- 
um luteo-badiwm Fries, Epicr. 547. 1838; Sace. Syll. Fung. 6: 
571. 1888; Lloyd, Letter 46:6. 1913—Thelephora Kunzei 
Hooker, Bot. Misc. 2 : 163. pl. 85. 1831.—Hymenochaete Kun- 
zet (Hooker) Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 27 : 100. 1890; Sace. 
Syll. Fung. 11: 122. 1895.—Sterewm laetum Berkeley, Acad. 
Nat. Sci. Phila. Jour. 2: 279. 1853.—Hymenochaete laeta 
Berkeley in Cooke, Grevillea 8 : 146. 1880; Sace. Syll. Fung. 
6 :591. 1888; Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 27: 99. 1890.— 
Stereum pulchrum (Schweinitz) Cooke in Sacc. Syll. Fung. 
6: 561. 1888. 

Illustrations: Hooker, Bot. Misc. 
2: pl. 85. 

Type: type distribution in 
Weigelt Exs., under the name The- 





lephora badia Hook.?—a specimen Fig. 8 
in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 5205. __H. luteo-badia. 
Fructifications dimidiate and im- meg nt, fat type. 


bricated or effuso-reflexed, lobed, 

very thin, coriaceous, pliant when dry, velvety when young, 
becoming somewhat glabrous and minutely fibrillose when 
older, concentrically sulcate, and sometimes zonate or 
radiately rugose, drying Argus-brown; hymenium even, dry- 
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ing buckthorn-brown; in structure 200-300 yp thick, with a 
broad, compact intermediate layer of longitudinally arranged, 
colored hyphae 2-24 yu in diameter, which is connected with 
the velvety covering of the upper surface of the pileus by a 
narrow, dark zone; setae very few, tapering from the base, 
305-6 yw, emerging 10-20 » above the hymenium; spores 
hyaline, even, 4-44 24 u. 

Fructifications 14-24 cm. long, 2-4 em. broad; resupinate 
portion of reflexed specimens may be up to 3 x 2 em. in speci- 
mens seen so far. 

On rotting trunks of frondose species. Porto Rico to Vene- 
zuela and Guiana. May. Probably common. 


H., luteo-badia is a beautiful tropical species which is well 
characterized by its name, for the contrast in color between 
the buckthorn-brown or tawny olive hymenium and the Argus- 
brown (chestnut color) upper surface of the pileus is a con- 
stant and distinguishing character; setae are as few and far 
apart in the hymenium as they are in H. Curtisii; the absence 
of a dark subhymenial zone bordering the hyphal layer is an 
additional character which separates H. luteo-badia from 
many other species of Hymenochaete. 

Specimens examined: 

Porto Rico: Ponce, F. S. Earle, 114, 159, comm. by N. Y. Bot. 
Gard. Herb. 

Trinidad: Sangre Grande, R. Thaxter, comm. by W. G. Far- 
low, 29. 

Venezuela: Fendler 174 (in Curtis Herb.) ; Margarita, A. F. 
Blakeslee, two collections, comm. by W. G. Farlow. 

British Guiana: Sir R. Schomburgh, comm. by G. Bresadola; 
also specimen under name Thelephora laeta, ex. Hooker 
Herb. (in Herb. Berkeley in Kew Herb.). 

Dutch Guiana: Surinam, Weigelt, distributed under the name 
Thelephora badia Hook.?, the type distribution of both The- 
lephora luteo-badia and Thelephora Kumzei (in Mo. Bot. 
Gard. Herb., 5250) ; specimen from Herb. Schweinitz under 
the herbarium name Thelephora pulchra, type of both Ster- 
ewm laetum and Sterewm pulchrum (in Curtis Herb.). 
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11. H. tabacina Sowerby ex Léveillé, Ann. Sci. Nat. Bot. IIT. 
5: 152. 1846; Cooke, Grevillea 8 : 145. 1880; Sacc. Syll. Fung. 
6: 590. 1888; Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 27: 112. 1890. 


Helvella nicotiana Bolton, Hist. Funguses, 174. pl. 174. 1789. 
—Auricularia tabacina Sowerby, British Fungi, pl. 25. 1797.— 
Thelephora tabacina (Sow.) Fries, Syst. Myc. 1: 437. 1821; 
Elenchus Fung. 1:173. 1828.—Stereum tabacinum (Sow.) 
Fries, Epicr. 550. 1838; Hym. Eur. 641. 1874.—Thelephora 
avellana Fries, Syst. Myc. 1: 442. 1821 (in part); Elenchus 
Fung. 1: 188. 1828 (in part).—Stereum avellanum Fries, 
Epicr. 551. 1838 (in part); Hym. Eur. 642. 1874 (in part). 
—Hymenochaete avellana (Fr.) Cooke, Grevillea 8 : 146. 1880; 
Sace. Syll. Fung. 6 : 592. 1888; Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 
27 : 103. 1890.—Thelephora tmbricatula Schweinitz, Am. Phil. 
Soc. Trans. N. S. 4: 166. 1832.—Hymenochaete imbricatula 
(Schw.) Léveillé, Ann. Sci. Nat. Bot. ITI. 5 : 152. 1846; Cooke, 
Grevillea 8 : 146. 1880; Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 27 : 103. 
1890.—H. imbricata Sacc. Syll. Fung. 6 : 593. 1888. 

Illustrations: Bolton, Hist. Funguses, pl. 174; Sowerby, 
British Fungi, pl. 25—type illustration. 

Fructifications coriaceous, effuso-reflexed, often imbricated, 
sometimes wholly resupinate, thin, sericeous, antique brown, 
at length becoming gla- 
brous and deep brownish 
drab, the margin and inter- 
mediate layer orange-yel- 
low; hymenium snuff- 
brown to sepia, often 
deeply cracked where re- 
supinate, with a series of 
radial anastomosing cracks i 5 
for each centimeter of ‘ : ; a 
area; in structure 340-600 ane te obaiens ox th. Ogee ph te 
u thick, with the setigerous “_ 
layer 100 y» thick, and with the intermediate layer bor- 
dered on each side by a narrow, dark, dense zone; hyphae 
24-3 » in diameter, orange-yellow, longitudinally arranged 
in the intermediate layer; setae 60-906-12 y, emerging up 
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to 50 yw, originating from all parts of the setigerous layer al- 
though chiefly from the dark, subhymenial zone; spores hya- 
line, even, curved, 5-6X1}-2 yp, as seen in preparation of 
sections. 


Reflexed portion 3-7 mm. long, 10-15 mm. broad, often lat- 
erally confluent; resupinate portions up to 3x30 cm. and 
more. 


On dead limbs, usually of frondose species. Canada to 
Mexico, Maine to the Pacific coast, Alaska to California. 
Common in the north, rare further south. Throughout the 
year. 


H. tabacina is the commonest species of its genus in the 
northern United States and may be recognized by its reflexed 
fructifications tobacco-colored with bright golden yellow 
margin and intermediate layer, and by having the hymenium 
deeply cracked in resupinate portions into radiating systems, 
one system for about each centimeter of area. The specimen 
under the name Stereum avellanum from Fries in Kew Herb. 
is the old glabrous, somewhat reddish stage of H. tabacina; 
this specimen has led to the transfer of Sterewm avellanum 
to Hymenochaete by British authors and Saccardo. An older 
specimen of Thelephora avellana in Herb. Fries collected by 
E. Fries at Femsjé is not distinct from Sterewm glaucescens 
but is unfortunately on coniferous wood, while 7. avellana 
was published as occurring on Corylus, a frequent substratum 
in Europe for H. tabacima. The type of Thelephora im- 
bricatula in Herb. Schweinitz is a mixture of Hymenochaete 
tabacina, mounted on the right of the card, and of H. cor- 
rugata, mounted at the left. Both these species are present 
in the sample of 7. imbricatula in Curtis Herb. but their order 
has been reversed in mounting. The portion of the original 
description pertaining to characters of reflexed portions of 
the fructifications is obviously based upon the H. tabacina 
portion of the type. Since Léveillé’s transfer of T. imbrica- 
tula to Hymenochaete was probably based upon an authentic 
specimen from Schweinitz in Museum of Paris Herb., in 1846, 
this specimen will probably show whether any of H. corrugata 
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was mixed in the type of H. tmbricatula as distributed by 
Schweinitz. 
Specimens examined: 

Exsiccati: Bartholomew, Fungi Col., 3134; Berkeley, Brit. 
Fungi, 248; Ellis, N. Am. Fungi, 13; Ell. & Ev., Fungi 
Col., 102; Krieger, Fungi Sax., 270; Libert, Pl. Crypt. 
Arduennae, 121; Oudemans, Fungi Neerlandici Exs., 240; 
Shear, N. Y. Fungi, 314; de Thiimen, Myc. Univ., 211, 211b. 

Finland: Mustiala, P. A. Karsten, in de Thiimen, Myc. Univ., 
211. 

Sweden: DL. Romell, 37, 38; Stockholm, L. Romell, 342. 

Germany: Saxony, in Krieger, Fungi Sax., 270. 

Austria-Hungary: Trient Alps, J. Bresadola. 

Holland: in Oudemans, Fungi Neerlandici Exs., 240. 

England: in Berkeley, Brit. Fungi, 248. 

France: F. Fautrey (in Lloyd Herb., 3316). 

Belgium: in Libert, Pl. Crypt. Arduennae, 121. 

Newfoundland: A. C. Waghorne (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 
5179, 5180); Chappel, A. C. Waghorne, 12 (in N. Y. Bot. 
Gard. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 5178). 

Quebec: Gaspé, J. Macown, 244; Montreal, R. J. Blair, comm. 
by L. O. Overholts, 3814 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 54993). 

Ontario: Bond Lake, J. H. Faull, Univ. of Toronto Herb., 351 
(in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 44881); London, J. Dearness; 
Ottawa, J. Macoun, 22, 229; Port Credit, J. H. Faull, Univ. 
of Toronto Herb., 350, 351 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 44876, 
44866); Toronto, Thos. Langton, Univ. of Toronto Herb., 
502 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 44843); Wilcox Lake, G. H. 
Graham, Univ. of Toronto Herb., 686 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 44940). 

Maine: Orono, P. L. Ricker (in Seymour Herb.) ; Piscataquis 
County, W. A. Murrill, 1943, 2007, 2075, 2110, 2175 (in N. Y. 
Bot. Gard. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55522-6) ; 
Penobscot County, W. A. Murrill, 1802 (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55527) ; Pittston Farm, 
E. R. Hodson, comm. by P. L. Ricker, 202; Portage, L. W. 
Riddle, 5. 
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New Hampshire: Chocorua, W. G. Farlow, two collections; 
Gilmanton, J. Blake, comm. by P. L. Ricker; Mt. Wonalan- 
cet, H. von Schrenk (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 42846) ; North 
Woodstock, comm. by Univ. of Wisconsin Herb., 11; Shel- 
burne, W. G. Farlow (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 4782), and 
H. von Schrenk (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 5172). 

Vermont: Abby Pond, Ripton, E. A. Burt; Little Notch, 
E. A. Burt; Lost Pleiad Pond, HE. A. Burt; North Ferris- 
burg, E. A. Burt; Ripton, EF. ‘A. Burt. 

Massachusetts: Cambridge, G. R. Lyman; Fresh Pond, G. R. 
Lyman; Magnolia, W.G. Farlow; Sharon, A. P. D. Piguet, 
comm. by W. G. Farlow, 1 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55006). 

Connecticut: Central Village, J. L. Sheldon, comm. by N. Y. 
Bot. Gard. Herb.; Norwich, W. A. Setchell. 


New York: Torrey, part of type of Thelephora wmbricatula 
Schw. (on right of card in Herb. Schweinitz and on left of 
card in Curtis Herb.); Adirondacks, G. F. Atkinson, b; 
Aleove, C. L. Shear, 1101, 1308, and in Shear, N. Y. Fungi, 
314; Altamont, E. A. Burt; Brookton, H. Fitzpatrick, 1054 
(in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 54773); East Galway, E. A. Burt, 
two collections; Fort Ann, 8. H. Burnham, 18 (in Mo. Bot. 
Gard. Herb., 54422) ; Freeville, G. F. Atkinson, 2584; River- 
side Park, New York City, H. J. Whittemore, 18 (in N. Y. 
Bot. Gard. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55511); 
Vaughns, S. H. Burnham, 10 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 
44001). 

New Jersey: Forked River, W. H. Ballou, 3; Newfield, J. B. 
Ellis, in Ellis, N. Am. Fungi, 13, in Ell. & Ev., Fungi Col. 
102, and in de Thiimen, Myc. Univ., 211b. 

Pennsylvania: State College, A. 8. Rhoads & C. R. Orton, 12 
(in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 44092) ; Trexlertown, W. Herbst, 
comm. by Lloyd Herb., 3593; Wright’s Gap, A. S. Rhoads, 


comm. by L. O. Overholts, 3409 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 
7152). 


Delaware: Wilmington, A. Commons, 1427 (in N. Y. Bot. 
Gard. Herb.). 


North Carolina: Blowing Rock, G. F. Atkinson, 4031, 4331. 
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Michigan: Ann Arbor, L. N. Johnson, 1654 (in N. Y. Bot. 
Gard. Herb.); Glen Lake, C. G. Lloyd, 02554, 02555; Isle 
Royal, Allen & Stuntz, 41, 43, both comm. by Univ. of Wis- 
consin Herb.; Vermillion, 4. H. W. Povah, 141, 138, 311, 
193, 147, 358, 351, 188, 213, 149, 192, 197, 70, 328 (in Mo. 
Bot. Gard. Herb., 15588, 17200, 16526, 20697, 21065, 21552, 
22080, 20470, 20615, 20650, 20674, 22122, 22322, and 22350 
respectively). 

Wisconsin: Madison, V. B. Walker, 8 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 11963). 

Minnesota: Lake Itaska, comm. by E. L. Jensen, 7 (in Mo. 
Bot. Gard. Herb., 10372). 

Missouri: Cox’s Switch, H. von Schrenk (in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 42864). 

Colorado: Tolland, 8000-10000 ft. altitude, F. J. Seaver & 
E. Bethel (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 42761). 

Montana: comm. by E. L. Jensen, 6 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 
10362); Evaro, J. R. Weir, 430, 417, 418 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 3469, 14771, 14769); Missoula, J. R. Weir, 433, 429 
(in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 3917, 13019). 

Idaho: Priest River, J. R. Weir, 94, 89, 100, 101 (in Mo. Bot. 
Gard. Herb., 8153, 12554, 15945, 15835), and 18. 

Alaska: Sitka, W. Trelease, 583a (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 
5168). 

British Columbia: Hastings, J. Macoun, 63; Kootenai Mts., 
near Salmo, J. R. Weir, 514 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 
1740); Sidney, J. Macoun, 38, 68, 76 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 6688, 55366, 55367). 

Washington: Bingen, W. N. Suksdorf, 686, 691, 718, 743, 746, 
873; Bainbridge Island, EZ. Bartholomew, in Bartholomew, 
Fungi Col., 3134; Kalama, C. J. Humphrey, 6163, 6201; 
Seattle, W. A. Murrill, 123, and an wnnumbered specimen 
(in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 
55530, 55531). 

Oregon: Blue Mts., C. L. Shear, 789, 796; Corvallis, C. E. 
Owens, 2082, 2138 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 44248, 44698) ; 
Philomath, G. B. Posey, comm. by C. E. Owens, 2058 (in 
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Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 43879); Wallowa Lake, C. L. Shear, 
790, 792,794. 

California: R. A. Harper, 129 (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., 
and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55532); Ferndale, S. C. Ed- 
wards (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 55533); Mt. Tamalpais, Marion Co., W. A. Setchell 
& C. C. Dobie, 1026 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 44240) ; Muir 
Woods, R. A. Harper (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and in 
Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55534); Palo Alto, W. A. Murrill & 
L. 8. Abrams, 1290 (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb.) ; San Mateo 
Mts., EZ. B. Copeland, comm. by C. F. Baker, 1800, and (in 
Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 5173). 


Mexico: Jalapa, 5000 ft. altitude, W. A. @ Edna L. Murrill, 
118, 119 (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 10925, 10747 


12. H. badio-ferruginea (Mont.) Léveillé, Ann. Sci. Nat. 
Bot. III. 5: 152. 1846; Cooke, Grevillea 8: 146. 1880; Sace. 
Syll. Fung. 6: 591. 1888; Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 27: 
101. 1890. 

Stereum badio-ferrugineum Montagne, Ann. Sci. Nat. Bot. 
II. 20 : 367. 1843; Syll. Crypt. 178. 1856. 


Type: in Museum of Paris Herb., 
according to Léveillé, loc. cit.; au- 
thentic specimen of later collection 
from Montagne to Berkeley, in Kew 
Herb. 

i telleteeniin. Fructifications imbricated, con- 
Section-X 68. From authen. Chiform, umbonate-sessile or re- 
Py te tk. flexed, thin, drying pliant, with the 
upper surface sericeous, lineate- 

radiate, Sayal-brown when young, becoming variegated 
with concentric, glabrous, bay or chestnut-brown zones; 
hymenium snuff-brown, sometimes minutely cracked; in 
structure 200-300 u thick, with a dark, dense, subhymenial 
zone and with the hyphal layer composed of a broad inter- 
mediate layer of longitudinally arranged, golden-yellow 
hyphae 34 y» in diameter, connected with the loosely arranged 
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hyphae of the upper surface of the pileus by a narrow, dark, 
dense zone; setae cylindric below, acute, 50-75x<8-10 4g, 
emerging up to 50 y, starting from various parts of the dark 
subhymenial zone, abundant but not crowded; spores hyaline, 
even, somewhat curved, 4-61-2 yu, as seen in preparations 
of sections. 

Fructifications with pilei 4-7 mm. long, 4-10 mm. broad, 
sometimes laterally confluent; resupinate portions, when 
present, 3-2 24-73 cm. 

On erect rotting stumps of frondose species—rarely on 
prostrate logs. Canada to Carolina. June to January. Oc- 
casional. 

This species is so closely related to H. tabacina that I have 
been doubtful whether it is not a form of the latter some- 
what modified in form of fructifications through growing on 
a vertical surface. H. badio-ferruginea may be separated 
from H. tabacina by growing upon a vertical surface and by 
the small imbricated, conchiform pilei which are thinner than 
those of H. tabacima, and by the hymenium either not at all 
cracked or with narrow cracks which do not form systems 
radiating from several centers in the resupinate portion— 
each system of cracks from its own center. The type of H. 
badio-ferruginea was collected in New York by Menand. All 
European specimens of H. tabacima which I have seen are 
distinct also from H. badio-ferrugimea in the characters enum- 
erated above. 

Specimens examined: 

Canada: Bushwood, J. Macoun, 115. 

New Brunswick: Tobique River, G. N. Hay. 

Maine: Piscataquis County, W. A. Murrill, 1941, 2232, 2246, 
2248 (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 55515-55518); Penobscot. County, W. A. Murrill, 
1807 (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 55506). 

New Hampshire: P. Wilson (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and 
in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55519); Camp, Ellis R., U. & C., 
from Underwood Coll., 8 (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and in 
Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55502); White Mts., U. é C., 19, 
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32, from Underwood Coll. (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and 
in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55520, 55521). 

Vermont: Middlebury, E. A. Burt. 

New York: Adirondacks, G. F. Atkinson, a; East Galway, 
E. A. Burt, two collections; Floodwood, E. A. Burt. 

New Jersey: Lakewood, E. A. Daniels, comm. by H. Webster. 

Carolina: specimen determined by Montagne (in Kew Herb.). 


13. H. rubiginosa Dickson ex Léveillé, Ann. Sci. Nat. Bot. 
ITT. 5: 151. 1846; Cooke, Grevillea 8 : 145. 1880; Sacc. Syll. 
Fung. 6: 589. 1888; Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 27: 97. 
1890; Brown, Mycologia 7:1. pl. 149-151. 1915. 

Helvella rubiginosa Dickson, Fase. Pl. Crypt. Brit. 1 : 20. 
1785; Sowerby, Brit. Fungi, pl. 26. 1796.—Thelephora rubig- 
mosa Schrader, Spic. Fl. Germ. 185. 1794; Persoon, Syn. 
Fung. 567. 1801; Myc. Eur. 1: 120. 1822; Fries, Syst. Myc. 1: 
436. 1821.—Stereum rubiginosum Fries, Epicr. 550. 1838 ; Hym. 
Eur. 641. 1874.—Auricularia ferruginea Bulliard, Herb. de 
la France 2: 281. pl. 378. 1787; Sowerby, Brit. Fungi, pl. 26. 
1796.—Sterewm ferrugmeum Bulliard ex Fries, Epicr. 550. 
1838; Hym. Eur. 640. 1874; Sacc. Syll. Fung. 6: 565. 1888. 
—Hymenochaete ferruginea (Bulliard) Massee, Linn. Soc. 
Bot. Jour. 27: 103. 1890; Bresadola, I. R. Accad. Agiati Atti 
IIT. 3 : 109. 1897. 

Illustrations: Bulliard, Herb. de la France, pl. 378; Fi. 
Danica, pl. 1619. f. 2; Sowerby, 
Brit. Fungi, pl. 26; Rabenhorst, 
_ Krypt.-Fl. 1: 320. f. 1; Brown, 

Mycologia 7: pl. 149-151. 

Fructifications coriaceous-rigid, 
effused, reflexed, or sometimes 
wholly resupinate, separable, 





Fig. 11 somewhat fasciate above, concen- 
trically sulcate, velvety, Brussels- 
brown, finaliy glabrous, fuscous- 
black, the margin ochraceous-tawny; hymenium conspicu- 
ously setulose under a lens, somewhat colliculose, bis- 
ter; in structure 500-700 uz thick, with the broad, dense, dark, 
setigerous layer 160 yw thick and with the intermediate layer 


H. rubiginosa. 
Section X 68. See pl. 17, f. 14. 
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composed of longitudinally arranged, colored hyphae 24 y» in 
diameter and bordered above by a narrow, dense, dark zone; 
setae very numerous, slightly curved, tapering upward to a 
very sharp point, 50-60 5-6 yu, emerging up to 45 y, starting 
from all parts of the setigerous layer; spores hyaline, even, 
462-3 yp. 

Fructifications with reflexed portion 1-2} cm. long, 1-3 cm. 
broad and sometimes larger by lateral confluence; resupinate 
portion 7-8X1-3 cm. 

On decaying logs and stumps of oak and other frondose 
species. Canada to Mexico, westward to Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, and in Porto Rico. July to February, persisting to 
June. Common. 


H. rubiginosa may be recognized by its rigid pileus, velvety, 
concentrically sulcate, and Brussels-brown (rubiginous) in 
color, by the colliculose, bister hymenium whose dark red com- 
ponent color and setae show to advantage in reflected light, 
and by the brighter ochraceous margin. Even resupinate 
specimens may be recognized at sight by being separable from 
the substratum, and by the form and color of the hymenium 
and the contrasting bright margin. The structure in section 
is equally constant and distinctive. This species produces a 
pocketed heart rot in oak wood. 

Specimens examined: 


Exsiccati: Bartholomew, Fungi Col., 3133; Berkeley, Brit. 
Fungi, 247; Ellis, N. Am. Fungi, 327; Kunze, Fungi Sel., 
203; Rabenhorst, Herb. Mye., 212. 

England: in Berkeley, Brit. Fungi, 247; Kenilworth, W. A. 
Murrill (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 55542). 

Sweden: Upsala, FE. Fries, det. by, Fries as Stereum ferru- 
gimeum, comm. by L. Romell, 27; Femsjé, L. Romell, 35; 
Halland, L. Romell, 36; Lapland, L. Romell, 396, 397. 

Germany: J. Kunze, in Kunze, Fungi Sel., 203 (in Mo. Bot. 
Gard. Herb., 44098); from Persoon, under the name The- 
lephora rubiginosa (in Kew Herb.); Dresden, in Raben- 
horst, Herb. Myc., 212. 
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Austria-Hungary: Loécse, V. Greschick, comm. by Bresadola, 
under the name Hymenochaete ferrugmea. 

Canada: J. Macoun, 92; Lower St. Lawrence Valley, J. 
Macoun, 63; London, Ontario, J. Dearness, 981 (in N. Y. 
Bot. Gard. Herb.). 


Maine: Orono (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb.). 


Vermont: Lake Dunmore, E. A. Burt, two collections; Middle- 
bury, E. A. Burt, two collections. 


Massachusetts: Webster, R. G. Leavitt. 


Connecticut: V.S. White (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb.) ; Central 
Village, J. L. Sheldon, 25, comm. by N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb.; 
Redding, F. S. Earle, 455, and Underwood ¢ Earle, 498 
(both in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 55540, 55541). 

New York: Alcove, C. L. Shear, 241; East Galway, EL. A. 
Burt, five collections; Ithaca, G. F. Atkinson, 22942, 
22942a, and Van Hook, comm. by G. F. Atkinson, A, and 
H. P. Brown (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 44099); Karner, 
H. D. House (in N. Y. State Mus. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. 
Gard. Herb., 54355); New Berlin, W. H. Long, 19070 (in 
Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 44163); New York Botanic Garden, 
Class in Mycology (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and in Mo. 
Bot. Gard. Herb., 55543). 

New Jersey: Fort Lee, W. A. Murrill (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55545); Hackensack 
Swamp, W. H. Ballou, 1. 

Pennsylvania: Bear Meadows, A. S. Rhoads, 10 (in Mo. Bot. 
Gard. Herb., 44087); Kittanning, D. R. Sumstine; Ohio 
Pyle, W. A. Murril, 1087 (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and 
in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55546); Sayre, W. C. Barbour, 
1386 (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 55547) ; Spruce Creek, J. H. Faull, Univ. of Toronto 
Herb., 348 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 44880); Trexlertown, 
C. G. Lloyd, 0019, 0256; West Chester, Haines, Everhart 
& Jefferis, in Ellis, N. Am. Fungi, 327. 

Maryland: Takoma Park, C. L. Shear, 1274. 

Virginia: Blacksburg, Miss V. W. Murrill, 19 (in N. Y. Bot. 
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Gard. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55548); Wood- 
stock, C. L. Shear, 1192. 

North Carolina: comm. by W. H. Long, 12930, 19123 (in Mo. 
Bot. Gard. Herb., 44162, 44165) ; Blowing Rock, G. F. Atkin- 
son, 4030, 4188, 4309, 4310, 4312, 4321; Pink Bed Valley, 
Transylvania Co., W. A. Murrill & H. D. House, 422 (in 
N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb.). 

Florida: C. G. Lloyd, 4858. 

Alabama: Montgomery, R. P. Burke, 149 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 44905). 

Louisiana: Bogalusa, C. J. Humphrey, 5499 (in Mo. Bot. 
Gard. Herb., 13613); St. Martinville, 4. B. Langlois. 

Ohio: C. G. Lloyd, 3910; Cincinnati, A. P. Morgan, comm. by 
Lloyd Herb., 2636, and C. G. Lloyd, 4527; Linwood, C. G. 
Lloyd (in Lloyd Herb., 07374, and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 
55554); Miami Valley, A. P. Morgan (in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 5177). 

West Virginia: Eglon, C. G. Lloyd, 02714; Morgantown, 
J. L. Sheldon, 3537, comm. by N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb. 

Tennessee: Elkmont, C. H. Kauffman, 75 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 21462). 

Indiana: Crawfordsville, D. Reddick, 1, 16; Lafayette, C. R. 
Orton, 6 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 44083). 

Illinois: River Forest, E. T. @ S. A. Harper, 630. 

Wisconsin: Blue Mounds, Univ. of Wisconsin Herb., 24; Mad- 
ison (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 4996). _ 

Missouri: Creve Coeur, E. A. Burt (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 
10405), and P. Spaulding (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 44097) ; 
Upper Creve Coeur, E. A. Burt (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 
44048). 

Arkansas: Cass, W. H. Long, 19806 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 
8966). . 

Nebraska: Saltillo, C. L. Shear, 1093. 

Kansas: Emporia, E. Bartholomew, in Bartholomew, Fungi 
Col., 3133. 

Arizona: Santa Catalina Mts., G. G. Hedgcock & W. H. Long, 
comm. by C. J. Humphrey, 2507 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 
42934). 
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Oregon: Corvallis, C. E. Owens, 2137, 2148 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 44696, 9187). 

California: Palo Alto, W. A. Murrill é L. 8. Abrams, 1161 (in 
N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb.). 

Mexico: Guernavaca, W. A. é Edna L. Murrill, 406 (in N. Y. 
Bot. Gard. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 54533). 

Porto Rico: El Duque, J. A. Stevenson & J. R. Johnston, 1487 
(in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 6597); Rio Piedras, J. A. Steven- 
son & R. C. Rose, comm. by J. A. Stevenson, 6514 (in Mo. 
Bot. Gard. Herb., 55088). 


14. H. reflexa Burt, n. sp. 
Type: in Burt Herb. and N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb. 
Fructifications effused, broadly reflexed, thin, rigid, fibril- 
lose, Prout’s brown, finally glabrous, shallowly concentrically 
suleate and zonate, with obscure 
blackish zones in the furrows; 
hymenium even, not cracked, 
Sudan-brown; in structure 500- 
600 » thick, composed of a zonate 
setigerous layer 300-400 yu thick 
and of an intermediate layer bor- 
dered on the upper side by a dense, 
but not dark, zone which connects 
with the more loosely arranged 
Fig. 12 hyphae of the upper surface of the 
H. reflexa. pileus; setigerous layer very com- 
wae s eis type pact, composed of crowded, erect 
oo ie ate hyphae, between which are scat- 
tered, slender setae, slightly curved, sharp-pointed, 35-40x 
44-5 yw, emerging up to 30 y, present in all parts of the layer; 
hyphae of intermediate layer densely, longitudinally ar- 
ranged, colored, 24 wu in diameter; no spores found. 
Fructification with reflexed portion 2 cm. long, about 8 cm. 
broad; resupinate strip 3 mm. across at base of reflexed 
portion is all of resupinate portion which was collected. 
Under side of decaying wood. Jamaica. January. Rare. 
H. reflexa bears some resemblance to H. rubiginosa in its 
rigid and dark-colored pileus; a similar resemblance to H. 
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rubiginosa was stated by Fries, Elenchus Fung. 1: 174, in the 
comment of the original description of Thelephora leprosa 
collected in Brazil. If the specimen of Thelephora leprosa 
upon which Léveillé based his transfer of this species of 
Hymenochaete is still in the Museum of Paris Herbarium and 
is from the original collection, comparison with this specimen 
may show that H. reflexa should be regarded as a synonym 
of T. leprosa. The structure in section of H. reflexa is very 
like that of H. unicolor, but the hymenium is of different color 
and all the collections of H. unicolor have the margin closely 
adnate. 

Specimens examined: 
Jamaica: Troy and Tyre, W. A. Murrill & W. Harris, 989, 

type, comm. by N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb. 


15. H. cubensis Burt, n. sp. 

Type: in Burt Herb. and N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb. 

Fructifications imbricated, fla- 
belliform, dimidiate, umbonate- 
sessile and attached along one @\WiK 
side, or effused and refiexed, thin, ¥ x : 
coriaceous, pliant when dry, 
minutely tomentose, concentri- 
cally sulcate, antiaue brown when 
young, becoming snvfi-brown to : 
Rood’s brown; hymenium even, 
antique brown; in structure 300- 
400 yw thick, with a setigerous 
layer 80-100 » broad and a nar- = ***tHon, & BB. From type. 
row intermediate layer which 
is connected by a narrow, dark, dense zone with the loosely 
arranged hyphae of the upper surface of the pileus; setae 
not abundant, 35-45x44-6 ,«, emerging up to 30,, slender, 
somewhat falcate, sharp-pointed, occurring in all parts of the 
setigerous layer which contains many colored, amorphous 
grains also; hyphae of intermediate layer 24-3 yz in diameter, 
colored; spores hyaline, even, 4-442 u. 

Fructifications 1 em. from umbo to margin, or when dimid- 
iate 1-2 cm. broad, 1-2 cm. long, «ud sometimes larger by 
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lateral confluence; resupinate portions about 2 cm. in diam- 

eter present in one collection. 

On rotting frondose wood and logs in dense forests, caus- 
ing a pocketed rot. Cuba and Porto Rico. February and 
March. Frequent. 

H. cubensis is related to H. reflexa in structure, but its fruc- 
tifications are smaller and thinner than those of the latter, 
and are nearly always umbonate-sessile or dimidiate—only 
very rarely reflexed—and do not become glabrous and dark- 
colored, with resemblance to H. rubigimosa. Such ample col- 
lections of H. cubensis have been made that it seems as though 
this species should have been described heretofore, but I have 
failed to find anything in earlier work to which these speci- 
mens may be referred. 

Specimens examined: 

Cuba: Alto Cedro, L. M. Underwood & F. 8. Earle, 1491, type, 
and 1565, and Earle é Murrill, 456, all comm. by N. Y. Bot. 
Gard. Herb.; La Gloria, Camagiiey, J. A. Shafer, 739 (in 
N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55549) ; 
Managua, Havana Province, Earle é Murrill, 21, comm. by 
N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb. 

Porto Rico: Monte Cerrote, near Adjuntas, VN. L. Britton é 
8. Brown, 5479 (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. 
Gard. Herb., 55550). 


16. H. ungulata Burt, n. sp. Plate 17, fig. 17. 

Type: in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb. and N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb. 

Pileus very hard, tuberculate-ungulate, sessile, decurrent, 
triangular in section, with the upper surface black, crust-like, 
glabrous, the margin obtuse; hymenium oblique, pruinose, 
between white and pearl-gray; in structure 3 mm. thick, no 
intermediate layer found, composed of a setigerous layer 
1 mm. or more thick, of layered structure, and of the stony 
pseudoparenchymatous crust; setae 75x<9 yu, tapering from 
the base, very abundant, starting from all parts of the setiger- 
ous layer; no spores found. 

Pileus 3 mm. long, 5-12 mm. wide, 2-3 mm. thick. 

On bark of dead standing trunk or stump in virgin forest, 
5000 ft. altitude. Mexico. December. 
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H. ungulata is unique in our species of this genus by its 
small, hoof-shaped fructifications with ashy white hymenium 
and crust-like, dull black upper surface. The fructifications 
are so hard that they turn the edge of the razor immediately 
in sectioning and have not afforded good preparations for 
showing the structure above the setigerous layer. H. ungulata 
probably belongs in the group with H. corticolor. 

Specimens examined: 

Mexico: Jalapa, W. A. & Edna L. Murrill, 176, type (in N. Y. 

Bot. Gard. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 44970). 


17. H. corticolor Berk. & Ravenel, Grevillea 1: 165. 1873; 
Cooke, Grevillea 8 : 147. 1880; Sacc. Syll. Fung. 6 : 595. 1888; 
Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 27: 111. 1890. 

Type: type distribution in Ravenel, Fungi Car. 3: 30. 

Fructifications hard, woody, 
either wholly resupinate, adnate, ALENT Rh 
and following the inequalities of ats eee ie hy Panny La 

4 sh a et 





the substratum, or with the 
upper edge thickened, barely re- 
flexed, black, glabrous ; hymenium 
drab, even; in structure 400- 
1000 y» thick, lacking an interme- 
diate layer, with the setigerous 
layer constituting the whole 
thickness of the fructification 
and composed of densely ar- 
ranged, suberect, interwoven, 
pale hyphae, much crystalline 





matter, and scattered setae; Fig. 14 
setae 60-759 yw, emerging up to H. corticolor. 
45 yw, sharp-pointed, distributed ee ey ee type. 


in all parts of the fructification; - 
spores hyaline, even, flattened on one side, 4433 u. 
Resupinate over areas 1-31}-5 cm., with reflexed margin 
1-14 mm. broad. 
On bark, often in its crevices, of living trunks of oak, elm, 
Magnolia, and other frondose species. New Jersey to Florida, 
and in Cuba, Jamaica, and Grenada. Autumn to February. 
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The absence of an intermediate layer is likely to place the 
usual collections of resupinate H. corticolor in the group of 
species with H. corrugata, H. cervina, H. Pellicula, H. tenuis, 
etc., from all of which H. corticolor is distinguishable at sight 
by its great thickness, drab hymenium, black upper surface of 
reflexed edge, and occurrence on the bark of living tree trunks. 
This species attains its best development in South Carolina 
and Florida. The black upper surface of the reflexed edge 
is a good character for separation from H. unicolor. 

Specimens examined: 

Exsiccati: Ellis, N. Am. Fungi, 408; Ravenel, Fungi Car. 3: 

30; Fungi Am., 121. 

New Jersey: Newfield, J. B. Ellis, in Ellis, N. Am. Fungi, 

408. 

Maryland; Takoma Park, C. L. Shear, 1003, 1096. 
South Carolina: H. W. Ravenel, Curtis Herb., 1553 (in Kew 

Herb.), and in Ravenel, Fungi Car. 3 : 30, type distribution. 
Florida: Cocoanut Grove, R. Thaxter, 79 (in Farlow Herb., 

and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 43984) ; Daytona, R. Thazter, 

13 (in Farlow Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 43933) ; 

Gainesville, N. L. T. Nelson (in Lloyd Herb., and in Mo. 

Bot. Gard. Herb., 55455), and H. W. Ravenel, in Ravenel, 

Fungi Am., 121. 

Cuba: San Diego de los Baiios, Earle € Murrill, 198, comm. 
by N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb. 
Jamaica: Cinchona, W. A. & Edna L. Murrill, 419, comm. by 

N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb. 


Grenada: Grand Etang, R. Thazter, comm. by W. G. Farlow, 
13. 


18. H. arida Karsten in Sacc. Syll. Fung. 9: 228. 1891; 
Bresadola, Ann. Myce. 1: 93. 1903. 

Hymenochaetella arida Karsten, Finska Vet.-Soc. Bidrag 
Natur och Folk 48 : 428. 1889.—H. laxa Karsten, Finska Vet.- 
Soc. Bidrag Natur och Folk 48: 429. 1889.—Hymenochaete 
laxa Karsten in Sacc. Syll. Fung. 9: 228. 1891.—Corticium 
simulans Berk. & Rav. in Cooke, Grevillea 6 : 132. 1878 (with- 
out description but with reference to Ravenel, Fungi Am., 
10); Ravenel, Fungi Car. 5:25 (without description); de 
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Thiimen, Myc. Univ., 512 (without description).—Probably 
not Corticium simulans Berk. & Broome, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 
14:72. 1873.—Hymenochaete simulans (Berk. & Rav.) Peck, 
N. Y. State Mus. Rept. 49: 34. 1897 (without description) ; 
v. Hohn. & Litsch. K. Akad. Wiss. Wien Sitzungsber. 116: 
775. 1907. 

Type: authentic specimen from Karsten in Burt Herb. 

Fructifications resupinate, effused, scattered, orbicular at 
first, then laterally confluent, thin, dry, adnate, not cracked, 
drying clay-color to antique brown, the margin thinning out; 
in structure 100-140 y» thick, composed of 
loosely interwoven, suberect hyphae 3-4 
p in diameter, colored like the fructifica- 
tion, stiff, not nodose-septate, forming a 
homogeneous layer, without a dense zone 
from substratum to hymenium, and bear- 
ing scattered setae in the upper portion 
of the layer; setae 30-75x6-8 y, emerg- 
ing up to 35 yw, not numerous, tapering upward; spores in 
spore collection from Swedish specimen white, even, allantoid, 
6-72 yw as seen in side view, 23-3 yw broad in front view, and 
6-7 X 343-4 yu, flattened on one side in American specimens. 

Fructifications at first 2-32 mm., later laterally confluent 
over areas 9X1-1} cm. 

On bark of dead branches of Corylus, Ostrya virginica, and 
Vaccinium arboreum. Finland, Sweden, Vermont to South 
Carolina, and in Michigan. October to April. 

The fructifications of H. arida are at first small, scattered, 
and suborbicular and later become confluent and elongated so 
as to resemble closely in aspect and color Coniophora arida. 
The spores of American collections are about twice the 
breadth of those of European specimens cited, but the agree- 
ment between the European and American specimens is so 
close in general aspect and in the very simple structure of 
the fructification in section that I believe the American and 
European specimens are of the same species. The distinguish- 
ing characters of H. arida are its resemblance in aspect to 
Coniophora arida, structure consisting of a single, homo- 





Section X68. From au- 
thentic specimen. 
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geneous layer of loosely interwoven, suberect hyphae, with 
setae distributed in outer half of the layer, rather large 
spores, and the occurrence in the United States upon bark 
of Ostrya and Vaccinium arboreuwm. Von Hohnel and Lit- 
schauer in their notes on types in Karsten’s herbarium! re- 
ferred Hymenochaete arida and H. laxa to H. unicolor and 

H. cinnamomea respectively — species with which they have 

nothing in common except color. 
Specimens examined: 

Exsiccati: Ravenel, Fungi Car. 5:25; Fungi Am., 10; de 
Thiimen, Myc. Univ., 512.—in each under the name Corti- 
cium simulans B. & Rav. ' 

Finland: Mustiala, P. A. Karsten, authentic specimen and an- 
other specimen communicated by Bresadola; Runsala, P. A. 
Karsten, authentic specimen of Hymenochaetella laxa. 

Sweden: Upsala, C. G. Lloyd, 08425 (in Lloyd Herb., and in 
Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55472). 

Vermont: Middlebury, EZ. A. Burt. 

New York: Fort Ann, S. H. Burnham, 41 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 54456). 

South Carolina: Aiken, H. W. Ravenel, in Ravenel, Fungi 
Car. 5: 25, Fungi Am., 10, and in de Thiimen, Mye. Univ., 
512. 

Michigan: Ann Arbor, C. H. Kauffman, 32. 


19. H. unicolor Berk. & Curtis, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 10: 
335. 1868; Cooke, Grevillea 8: 148. 1880; Sacc. Syll. Fung. 
6 : 597. 1888; Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 27: 108. 1890; 
Lloyd, Myc. Notes 41 : 572. text f. 780, 781. 1916. 

H. fuligimosa Berk. & Curtis, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 10 : 335. 
1868; not H. fuliginosa (Pers.) Lév. 

Type: in Kew Herb. 

Fructification resupinate, long and broadly effused, adnate, 
dense, cracked, brittle, scaling off from the wood, drying 
antique brown; in structure 500-700 y» thick, composed of a 
very thick, somewhat zonate, setigerous layer and of a thin 
hyphal layer which is often not sharply distinguishable from 
the setigerous layer; hyphae 23-3 y» in diameter; setae scat- 

1K. Akad. Wiss. Wien Sitzungsber. 115 : 1577, 1578. 1906. 
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tered in all parts of the setigerous layer, sometimes slightly 
faleate, 50-60 5-6 yw, emerging up to 40 yp, tapering from the 
base to a slender and sharp apex; basidia 
with 4 sterigmata; spores in spore collec- 
tion white, even, 553x344 yw; causing 
pocketed rot in decorticated hard wood. 

Covering decorticated poles 20 feet long. 

On dead frondose wood. Cuba, Ven- 
ezuela, and Brazil. December to April. 

H. unicolor has the coloration and gen- 
eral aspect of H. cinnamomea and H. spreta 
but is usually rimose in contrast with the 
former and with a more velvety hymenium 
than the latter and is of a very dense struc- 
ture with its hyphae arranged parallel with 





Fig. 16 


H. unicolor. 
the rather uniformly distributed setae, dain, « e 44; 


while H. cinnamomea and H. spreta are *t# 6, and spores, 


850. 
stratose, with alternating layers of loosely wala 


interwoven hyphae separating the two or more hymenial 

layers. The dry rot produced in the wood by H. uni- 

color is a pocketed rot, as shown by the fine collection 
by Lloyd and well shown in his fig. 781, cited above, while the 
rot produced by H. spreta is a soft, fibrous sap rot which at- 
tacks the sap-wood uniformly from the outer surface. The 
specimen referred by Berkeley and Curtis to H. fuliginosa, 
collected in Cuba, C. Wright, 188, differs so slightly from the 
type of H. unicolor that it will probably be included in H. uni- 
color when better known by other collections. 

Specimens examined: 

Cuba: C. Wright, 541, type (in Kew Herb.) and an unnum- 
bered collection of 1857, under the name of H. cinnamomea 
(in Curtis Herb.), and 188, under the name Hymenochaete 
fultginosa (in Kew Herb.) ; C. G. Lloyd, 142, 171 (in Lloyd 
Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55458, 55473) ; Ceballos, 
C. J. Humphrey, 2585, 2590, 2696, 2829, 2964 (in Mo. Bot. 
Gard. Herb., 16043, 16052, 1778, 14838, 1766). 

Jamaica: Troy and Tyre, W. A. Murrill € W. Harris, 991, 
comm. by N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb. 
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Venezuela: Margarita, A. F. Blakeslee, comm. by W. G. 
Farlow. 

Brazil: Blumenau, A. Moller, comm. by J. Bresadola, under 
the name Hymenochaete fuliginosa, as listed in Hedwigia 
35 : 289. 1896. 


20. H. agglutinans Ellis, Torr. Bot. Club Bul. 5: 46. 1874; 
Sacc. Syll. Fung. 6 : 602. 1888; Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 
27 : 106. 1890; Graves, Mycologia 6 : 279. pl. 145. 1914. 

Hymenochaete ambiens Berk. & Curtis in Cooke, Grevillea 
8 : 147. 1880; Sacc. Syll. Fung. 6: 596. 1888; Massee, Linn. 
Soc. Bot. Jour. 27 : 106. 1890. 

Type: probably in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb. 

Fructifications resupinate, effused, adnate, orbicular, at 
first of loose texture and cream-buff, then thick, very com- 
pact, concentrically sulcate, and antique brown, with the 
margin thick, determinate, and cream-buff, finally becoming 
black during the winter, infecting living limbs where they rub 
together and finally uniting them firmly; in structure 1-2 
mm. thick, composed of a single homogeneous hyphal layer 
of densely interwoven, thick-walled hyphae concolorous with 
the fructification and bearing at the outer surface of this layer 
an opaque subhymenium upon which the setue stand; setae 
70-909 yu, protruding 60 yu, few, scattered, starting from the 
subhymenium; basidia and spores not found. 

Fructifications 3-7 cm. in diameter, 1-2 mm. thick. 

Infecting living branches of ‘Alnus, Benzoin, Acer, etc., 
where they rub together. August to April. New Hampshire 
to Florida, westward to Idaho, and in Cuba. Frequent. 

This species is easily recognized by its remarkable habit 
of joining together branches which have rubbed together and 
formed areas for infection. From these areas the fructifica- 
tion spreads so as to often encircle one or both limbs, at the 
same time killing the portions of the limbs beyond the fructi- 
fication, as described by Graves in his article cited above. 

Specimens examined: 

Exsiccati: Ellis, N. Am. Fungi, 939; Ell. & Ev., Fungi Col., 

807; de Thiimen, Myc. Univ., 309. 
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New Hampshire: Chocorua, W. G. Farlow. 

Vermont: Lost Pleiad Pond, Ripton, E. A. Burt; Middle- 

‘bury, HE. A. Burt. 

Massachusetis: Cherry Brook, Weston, A. B. Seymour, T 4 
(in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 43888); Magnolia, W. G. Farlow; 
Sharon, A. P. D. Piguet, comm. by W. G. Farlow (in Mo. 
Bot. Gard. Herb., 55475) ; Waltham, 4. B. Seymour, T 5 (in 
Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 43889). 

Connecticut: Storrs, A. E. Moss, comm. by P. W. Graff, 39 
(in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 44791). 

New York: Albany, C. G. Lloyd, 07112 (in Lloyd Herb.) ; Al- 
cove, C. L. Shear, 999; Brooklyn, F. H. Ames (in Lloyd 
Herb., 438); Chappaqua, Mrs. C. E. Ryder & Mrs. W. A. 
Murrill (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb.); Ithaca, G. F. Atkin- 
son, 2022; Scarsdale, Mrs. Livingston & Miss Crane, comm. 
by N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb. 

New Jersey: C. F. Austin, 57 (in Curtis Herb. as an unde- 
termined Corticium and in Kew Herb. as the type of 
Hymenochaete ambiens Berk. & Curtis); Newfield, J. B. 
Ellis, in Ellis, N. Am. Fungi, 939, in Ell. & Ev., Fungi Col., 
807, and in de Thiimen, Myc. Univ., 309. 

Pennsylvania: Trexlertown, W. Herbst, 1. 

North Carolina: Biltmore Estate, W. A. Murrill (in N. Y. 
Bot. Gard. Herb.,.and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55477). 

Florida: Sorrento, R. Thaazter, 74 (in Farlow Herb., and in 
Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 43896). 

Ohio: Linwood, C. G. Lloyd, 1879. 

Wisconsin: Madeline Island, near Bayfield, V. B. Walker, 4 
(in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 6631). 

Idaho: Priest River, J. R. Weir, 345 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 
6853). 

Cuba: Alto Cedro, Santiago, F. S. Earle, 346, from Herb. de 
Cuba Estacion Central Agronomica. 


21. H. cinnamomea (Pers.) Bresadola, I. R. Accad. Agiati 
Atti III. 3: 110. 1897. 

Thelephora cinnamomea Persoon, Myc. Eur. 1: 141. 1822; 
Fries, Elenchus Fung. 1 : 201. 1828.—Corticium cinnamomeum 
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(Pers.) Fries, Epicr. 561. 1838; Hym. Eur. 650. 1874.— 
Hymenochaetella rudis Karsten, Hedwigia 35: 173. 1896.— 
Hymenochaete rudis Karsten in Sacc. Syll. Fung. 14: 218. 
1899. 

Type: specimen determined by Fries in Herb. Fries. 

Fructification resupinate, widely effused, adnate, velvety, 
not cracked, drying antique brown to Brussels-brown, the 
margin tomentose-fibrillose; in structure 
becoming 500-1000 y» thick, stratose, rang- 
ing up to 6 strata, each composed of a 
setigerous layer 30-45 y» broad and of a 
hyphal layer of equal or greater breadth, 
with hyphae colored like the fructifica- 
tion, loosely interwoven, 3 yz in diameter; 
setae 60-90 5-6 yz, protruding up to 60 y, 

tapering upward from the base, originat- 
Fig. 17 ing in all parts of the setigerous layers; 
H. cinnamomea. spores hyaline, even, 44-62-24 yu as seen 

Section x 44. From in sectional preparations, stated by Bres- 
> gee Herb. adola to be 6-9X24 » as obtained from 

spore collections. 

Fructifications 3-7 x 14-24 cm. 

On bark and decaying wood of both frondose and coniferous 
species but usually on the former. New York to California 
and British Columbia. June to April. Rare. 

H. cimnamomea closely resembles in color and general as- 
pect Hypochnus ferrugimeus but is thicker and with a more 
compact hymenium. I base my idea of H. cinnamomea on the 
specimen from Norway determined by Fries and the fine speci- 
mens of identical structure collected in Lapland by Romell, 
in Finland by Karsten, and in Ardennes by Libert. The 
specimen from Hungary, received from Bresadola, has the 
same aspect, velvety, not cracked, and a thin surface setiger- 
ous layer but varies toward H. spreta by having its deeper 
setigerous layers more than 45 yw broad and exceeding the 
adjoining hyphal layers. This specimen from Bresadola 
formerly led me to regard H. spreta as a synonym of H. cim- 
namomea and to refer to H. cimnamomea for my correspond- 
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ents many specimens which will be found cited under H. 

spreta. H. cinmnamomea appears clearly distinct from H. 

spreta by its velvety surface, not contracting greatly in thick 

specimens nor cracking to the substratum so as to form small, 

isolated, rectangular masses, by setigerous layers 30-45 yu 

broad and usually narrower than the adjoining hyphal layers, 

and spores up to 44-9 » long. Several of the American speci- 

mens cited below are first-stratum stages. 
Specimens examined: 

Exsiccati: Libert, Pl. Crypt. Arduennae, 122. 

Norway: Christiania, M. N. Blytt (in Herb. Fries, det. by E. 
Fries). 

Sweden: ZL. Romell, 85, first-stratum stage; Lapland, L. 
Romell, 398, 399. 

Finland: Mustiala, P. A. Karsten, authentic specimen of Hy- 
menochaetella rudis. 

Hungary: Kmet, det. and comm. by J. Bresadola. 

Belgium: in Libert, Pl. Crypt. Arduennae, 122. 

New York: Staten Island, W. H. Ballou (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55544). 

Ohio: Cincinnati, C. G. Lloyd, 4507. 

Illinois: Riverside, LE. T. é 8. A. Harper, 657. 

Nebraska: Woodlawn, C. L. Shear, 1026, first-stratum stage. 

Kansas: Rooks Co,, E. Bartholomew, first-stratum stage. 

California: Santa Barbara, O. M. Oleson, 17, first-stratum 
stage. 

British Columbia: Sidney, J. Macoun, 37, 99, 111 (in Mo. Bot. 
Gard. Herb., 6687, 55364, 55365). Nos. 37 and 111 are in the 
first-stratum stage. 


22. H. digitata Burt, n. sp. 

Type: in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb. and Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb. 

Fructification resupinate, long and broadly effused, adnate, 
drying between Brussels-brown ‘and antique brown, with hy- 
menium somewhat granular, the margin determinate, very 
thin; in structure stratose, 800 » thick, composed of about 15 
narrow, loosely interwoven, hyphal layers alternating with the 
same number of very dense, dark and opaque setigerous layers 
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of about equal breadth and equal to the loosely interwoven 
layers; hyphae about 2 yw in diameter, concolorous with the 
fructification ; setae 50-606 yu, emerging up to 50 yp, tapering 
from base to a sharp 
r ppp point, colored like 
HON eee macen ky the  fructification; 
ma ea Wy ¥ od aX Oy pr eam ME OO 
dee ey dt paraphyses colored 
like other organs, 
filiform, divided at 
the apex into about 
three short, finger- 
Pinning like branches or 
. digitata. ° a0 

Section, a, X44; paraphyses, p, X500. From type. prongs ; basidia and 

spores not found. 
Fructification 135 cm., broken off along three sides— 

probably large. 


On bark of rotten logs in forests. Panama. March. 

H. digitata belongs in the group of species with stratose 
fructifications, of which H. spreta is the best known. H. digi- 
tata should be easily recognized by its bright ferruginous 
brown color, fructification composed of very many and very 
narrow strata, and paraphyses with digitately, or sometimes 
pinnately, branched tips. Setae occur not only in the hymenial 
surface but also rather sparingly in the other setigerous layers 
throughout the fructification. 

Specimens examined: 

Panama: El Boquete, Chiriqui, W. R. Maaon, 5559, type, 

Smithsonian Survey of Panama Canali Zone (in N. Y. Bot. 

Gard. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55469). 


23. H. spreta Peck, N. Y. State Mus. Rept. 30: 47. 1879; 
Sacc. Syll. Fung. 6: 595. 1888. 

Hymenochaete laevigata Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 27: 
107. 1890. 

Type: in N. Y. State Mus. Herb. 

Fructifications resupinate, long and widely effused, adnate, 
rimose, drying Argus-brown to snuff-brown, the margin thin- 
ning out, velvety when young; in structure 300-500 yu thick, 
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stratose, composed of 1-3, or rarely up to 5, pairs of setig- 
erous and hyphal layers, with the setigerous layers very dense, 
about 45-200 y thick, exceeding the alternating hyphal layers 
which are composed of loosely inter- 
woven, thick-walled, colored, even 
hyphae 3 y in diameter; setae numer- 
ous, slender, subfalcate, 60-75x<6 uy, 
originating at all levels in each setig- 
erous layer, protruding up to 50 ug; 

spores hyaline, even, 4424 u. 
Fructifications 4-25 2-10 em. 
Usually on decaying wood of fron- 

dose species, rarely on coniferous Be.2 ee 

wood. Canada to Alabama and west- g.stion xc4¢. From hain. 

ward to Washington, California, and 

British Columbia. April to January. Common. 

The stratose structure of well-developed fructifications of 
H. spreta locates this species in a small group of three species, 
of which the others are H. digitata and H. cinnamomea, from 
both of which thick fructifications of H. sp:eta may be sep- 
arated readily by being deeply cracked and having setigerous 
layers from 45-150 y, or rarely more, in thickness, very com- 
pact, and exceeding in thickness the adjoining, loosely inter- 
woven hyphal layers. Fructifications of H. spreta in its first- 
stratum stage, consisting of but one hyphal layer and one 
setigerous layer, are frequently not cracked but have the 
setigerous layer 45 » or more thick and thicker than the hyphal 
layer. 

Specimens examined: 

Exsiccati: Ell. & Ev., N. Am. Fungi, 1936, 3304 — the latter 
under the name Hymenochaete unicolor; Ell. & Ev., Fungi 
Col., 806, under the name H. unicolor. 

Canada: Comox, Van Island, J. Macoun, 18. 

Prince Edward’s Island: J. Macoun, 344. 

Ontario: London, J. Dearness; Ottawa, J. Macoun, 6. 

New Hampshire: Chocorua, W. G. Farlow, two collections, one 
of which (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55258). 

Vermont: Middlebury, C. G. Lloyd, 10671 (in Lloyd Herb., 
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and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55483), and E. A. Burt, four 
collections. 

New York: Alcove, C. L. Shear, 1310; East Galway, E. A. 
Burt; Hudson Falls, S. H. Burnham, 45 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 54458) ; Ithaca, G. F. Atkinson, 8656; Karner, H. D. 
House (in N. Y. State Mus. Herb., 14.159, and in Mo. Bot. 
Gard. Herb., 44710); New York, W. H. Ballou (in Lloyd 
Herb., 12121, and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55457). 

New Jersey: Newfield, J. B. Ellis (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb. 
and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb.). 

Pennsylvania: Bethlehem, Schweinitz (in Herb. Schweinitz, 
under the name Thelephora laevigata and the type of 
Hymenochaete laevigata Massee). 

District of Columbia: Takoma Park, C. L. Shear, 1346. 

Georgia: Ribbon Brook, Tallulah Falls, A. B. Seymour, comm. 
by W. G. Farlow, EE (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 44603). 

Florida: Cocoanut Grove, R. Thaxter, 55 (in Farlow Herb., 
and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 43491); Nixon-Lewis Ham- 
mock, Dade Co., J. K. Small & C. A. Mosier, 5396 (in N. Y. 
Bot. Gard. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55485). 

Alabama: Auburn, F. S. Earle (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and 
in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55486). 

West Virginia: Eglon, C. G. Lloyd, 1450, 1565 (in Lloyd 
Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55484 and 55488); Nut- 
tallburg, L. W. Nuttall, in Ell. & Ev., N. Am. Fungi, 3304, 
and in Fungi Col., 806. 

Ohio: Cincinnati, A. P. Morgan, comm. by C. G. Lloyd, 2610, 
and C. G. Lloyd, 3578. 

Indiana: Crawfordsville, D. Reddick, 15; Millers, E.T.¢ 8. 
A. Harper, 934. 

Kentucky: Crittenden, C. G. Lloyd, 07159, 10836 (in Lloyd 
Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55468 and 55487). 

Montana: Evaro, J. R. Weir, 422 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 
14766). 

Idaho: Priest River, J. R. Weir, 2. 

Washington: Bingen, W. N. Suksdorf, 849; Sedro-Woolley, 
C. J. Humphrey, 7487 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 10968) ; 
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Stanwood, C. J. Humphrey, 6395, 7395 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 42935 and 11042). 

California: Palo Alto, W. A. Murrill & L. S. Abrams, 1240 
(in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb.). 

British Columbia: J. Macoun, in Ell. & Ev., N. Am. Fungi, 
1936; Kootenai Mts., near Salmo, J. R. Weir, 494 (in Mo. 
Bot. Gard. Herb., 21796); Sidney, J. Macoun, 79, and an 
unnumbered collection (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 9967, 
6687). 


24. H. epichlora (Berk. & Curtis) Cooke, Grevillea 8 : 147. 
1880; Sace. Syll. Fung. 6 : 596. 1888. 

Corticium epichlorum Berk. & Curtis, Grevillea 1: 178. 
1873; Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 27 : 119. 1890.—Hymeno- 
chaete asperata Ell. & Ev. Torr. Bot. Club Bul. 27 : 50. 1890; 
Sace. Syll. Fung. 16 : 188. 1902. 

Type: type distribution in Ravenel, Fungi Car. 5: 24. 

Fructification resupinate, broadly effused, thin, adnate, 
cracked, drying Isabella-color to tawny olive, with a thin olive- 
ocher subiculum forming a slight 
margin; in structure 75-120 » thick, im wh! 
with the hyphal layer composed of Ay, em is 
loosely arranged, ascending, thin- , 
walled hyphae 24 » in diameter, i ca. 
colored like the fructification, in section x 68. From type. 
some places forming a narrow, 
dense zone next to the substratum; setae scattered, 36-45 
43-5 yw, protruding up to 30 u, starting from different levels 
of the hymenium and subhymenium, tapering upward to a 
slender point; spores in spore collection white, even, 3-44 
2-24 yu, flattened on one side. 

Fructifications 5-101-3 cm. and broken off at both ends 
—probably large. 

On bark of dead Symplocos, Vitis, and other frondose 
woods. Alabama to Louisiana and in Mexico. August to 
November. 

H. epichlos~ has some resemblance in aspect to H. corru- 
gata on account of its cracked hymenial surface but it is dis- 
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tinguished from the latter species by the somewhat sulpkur- 
yellow margin and subiculum which forms a broad hyphal 
layer destitute of setae between the subhymenium and the sub- 
stratum; the spores of H. epichlora are shorter than those of 
H. corrugata and the setae are fewer and smaller. 
Specimens examined: 
Exsiccati: Ravenel, Fungi Car. 5: 24, type distribution. 
Alabama: Peters, 6118 (in Kew Herb.), and in Ravenel, 
Fungi Car. 5: 24. 


Louisiana: Abita Springs, \4. B. Langlois, 2647 to Ellis, type 
of Hymenochaete asperata (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and 
in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55491); Baton Rouge, Edgerton & 
Humphrey, comm. by C. J. Humphrey, 5727; St. Martin- 
ville, A. B. Langlois, al, am. 

Mexico: Jalapa, W. A. & Edna L. Murrill, 338, 344, 345 
(in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 
54480, 54460, and 54461). 


25. H. dura Berk. & Curtis, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 10 : 334. 
1868; Cooke, Grevillea 8 : 147. 1880; Sacc. Syll. Fung. 6 : 596. 
1888; Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 27: 
105. 1890. 

Type: in Kew Herb. and Curtis Herb. 

Fructifications resupinate, orbicular, 
rigid when dry, spongy when moistened, 
drying between wood-brown and Sac- 
cardo’s umber, the margin thick, obtuse, 
paler than the hymenium; in structure 
600-700 y thick, with the intermediate 
layer bordered on each side by a narrow, 

: dense, dark zone, that on the under side 
big ” connecting the intermediate layer with 

ura. 
Section X68. From type. @ dense hyphal layer 100 y broad, 
situated on the substratum; hyphae of 
intermediate layer baryta-yellow, 2 » in diameter, longitu- 
dinally arranged, somewhat loosely interwoven; setae 30-36 
<5-6 y, scattered between the hair-like paraphyses which 
they exceed but slightly, terminating in slender, curved, very 
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sharp-pointed tips, confined to the hymenium; spores hyaline, 
even, 5X3 up. 

Fructifications 1-3 cm. in diameter. 

On dead, erect trees. Cuba. February. Rare. 

In the original description, H. dura was said to be allied 
to H. unicolor, but if so, it is in aspect only, for when seen in 
section it is wholly different in structure from the latter, hav- 
ing a narrow setigerous layer and a broad, intermediate layer 
which is connected by a conspicuous dark zone with a well- 
developed hyphal layer next to the substratum. This struc- 
ture in section places H. dura in the group with H. tabacina, 
from which, and from the other species of this group, it is 
distinct by its hairy hymenium and small, scattered setae. 

Specimens examined: 

Cuba: C. Wright, 241, type (in Kew Herb. and in Curtis 

Herb.). 


26. H. leonina Berk. & Curtis, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 10: 
334. 1868; Cooke, Grevillea 8: 148. 1880; Sacc. Syll. Fung. 
6 : 597. 1888; Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 27 : 107. 1890. 

Type: in Kew Herb. and Curtis Herb. 

Fructifications resupinate, 
widely effused, thick, coriaceous, } 
separable from substratum when 
moist, not cracked, drying tawny 
olive to Brussels-brown, the ‘ 
margin tomentose; in structure Py oa 
200-700 » thick, composed of (1) Section X 44. From type. 
a compact setigerous layer 50-75 
pw thick, with the setae starting at different levels within it, 
and of (2) a broad, supporting hyphal layer 100-600 4 
thick, composed of loosely interwoven, rather longitudinally 
arranged hyphae 3 y» in diameter, stiff, colored like the 
fructification; in fully developed, thick fructifications the 
hyphal layer is divided parallel with the substratum by a nar- 
row, dark zone; setae 60-80X7-9 yu, emerging up to 50 gu, 
conical, tapering from the base to the apex; spores hyaline, 
even, 5-63-34 yu. 
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Probably large; small fructifications laterally confluent for 
10 cm., 1-2 em. broad; large fructifications 7 cm. in diameter 
and broken off on three sides. 

On frondose limbs. Arkansas to Mexico, and in Cuba. 
August to March. 

H. leonina has been resupinate in all collections which seem 
referable here by structure. The species is well marked by its 
usual tawny olive color, coriaceous structure which enables it 
to be dissected away from the substratum when moist, by the 
distribution of the setae in the hymenium and the dark, dense 
subhymenium, and by the broad, bright-colored hyphal layer 
which is finally divided in the middle by a narrow, dark zone. 

Specimens examined: 

Arkansas: Fordyce, C. J. Humphrey, 5837. 

Louisiana: Baton Rouge, C. J. Humphrey, 5691 (in Mo. Bot. 
Gard. Herb., 20707) ; St. Martinville, A. B. Langlois, 2091, ai. 

Mexico: Vera Cruz, Sanborn, C. R. Orcutt, 2920 (in N. Y. Bot. 
Gard. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 37362). 

Cuba: C. Wright, 532, type (in Kew Herb. and in Curtis 
Herb.) ; C. G. Lloyd, 143 (in Lloyd Herb., and in Mo. Bot. 
Gard. Herb., 55474); Alto Cedro, Earle & Murrill, 505, 
comm. by N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb.; Baracoa, Underwood ¢& 
Larle, 780, comm. by N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb.; Pinar del Rio 
Province, Earle € Murrill, 197, comm. by N. Y. Bot. Gard. 
Herb. 


27. H. fulva Burt, n. sp. 

Type: in Burt Herb. and N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb. 

Fructifications resupinate, effused, thin, adnate, not crack- 
ing in drying, between Saccardo’s umber and cinnamon-brown, 
the margin entire, determinate; in structure 120-260 y thick, 
with the intermediate layer bordered on each side by a 
dark, dense zone—that on the under side directly adnate to 
the substratum and that on the other being subhymenial in 
position, 40-105 y thick, bearing at first few setae but thick- 
ening with age and at length having many setae starting in 
all its parts; hyphae of intermediate layer colored, loosely 
interwoven, 24-3 y in diameter; setae 75-9074-9 yw, emerg- 
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ing up to 60 », not crowded, starting in the dark subhy- 
menial zone and rising through the hymenium, tapering up- 
ward from the base; cystidia 12-30<6-18 y, largest when 
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Fig. 23 
H. fulva. 


Section on left, x 68, from type; section a, X 68, seta, b, and 
cystidia, c, X 375, from Langlois, aj. 


seated on the dark, subhymenial zone; spores borne 4 to a 
basidium, hyaline, even, 44-5 243-3 u. 

Fructifications 11-14 em., becoming laterally confluent for 
7 cm. or more. 

On rotting fallen limbs of frondose species. In Louisiana 
and Jamaica—at 4500-5200 ft. altitude in the latter. De- 
cember. 


H. fulva may be recognized among resupinate species by its 
fulvous color, not cracking, presence of an intermediate layer 
bordered on each side by a dark zone, with that on the under 
side seated directly on the substratum, and by the cystidia. 

Specimens ‘examined: 

Louisiana: St. Martinville, A. B. Langlois, aj, and a specimen 
comm. by Lloyd Herb., 2422 in part. 

Jamaica: Cinchona, W. A. & Edna L. Murrill, 645, type, 
comm. by N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb.; Blue Hole, W. A. Murrill, 

1823, comm. by N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb. 


28. H. pinnatifida Burt, n. sp. 

Type: in Lloyd Herb. and Burt Herb. 

Fructifications resupinate, effused, adnate, scattered, some- 
times confluent, somewhat orbicular, drying between Verona- 
brown and cinnamon-drab, slightly glaucous, the margin an- 
tique brown, narrow, rather thick, somewhat velvety; in struc- 
ture 120-240 » thick, composed of a setigerous layer 40-80 » 
broad and of a loosely interwoven intermediate layer which is 
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bordered on each side by a narrow, dense, dark zone; hyphae 
3-34 uw in diameter, colored, thick-walled; setae 40-70 6~7 uy, 
emerging up to 30 y, tapering from the base, abundant but not 
crowded; colored para- 
physes 1-2 yw» in diameter, 
with pinnatifid tips, are con- 
spicuous in the hymenium; 





Fig. 24 spores hyaline, even, flat- 
H. pinnatifida. tened on one side, 4-51} u, 

Section, a, X 68; paraphyses, p, X 640. + 4: 
See pl. 17, f. 12. borne 4 to a basidium as seen 


in preparations of sections. 

Fructifications about 1-3 cm. in diameter. 

On bark of fallen frondose limbs. Georgia to Louisiana, in 
Mexico, Cuba, and Jamaica. August to April. Apparently 
common. 

H. pinnatifida has some resemblance to resupinate H. ru- 
biginosa, but the setae of the former are less conspicuous with 
the aid of a lens; the presence of colored paraphyses with 
pinnatifid tips distinguishes H. pimnatifida from all other non- 
stratose species. 

Specimens examined: 

Exsiccati: Ell. & Ev., N. Am. Fungi, 1713, under the name 
Hymenochaete insularis ; Ravenel, Fungi Am., 122, under the 
name Hymenochaete rubiginosa. 

Georgia: Atlanta, E. Bartholomew, 5675 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 44260). 

Florida: G. C. Fisher (in Lloyd Herb., 08238); W. W. Cal- 
kins, 82, 93 (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 55489, 55490), and in Ell. & Ev., N. Am. Fungi, 1713; 
Gainesville, H. W. Ravenel, in Ravenel, Fungi Am., 122; 
Jacksonville, W. W. Calkins (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and 
in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb.) ; New Smyrna, C. G. Lloyd, 2139, 
type, and 2140. 

Alabama: Auburn, F. S. Earle, 114 (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., 
and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55492). 


Mississippi: Jackson, LE. Bartholomew, 5798 (in Mo. Bot. 
Gard. Herb., 44268). 
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Louisiana: Abita Springs, A. B. Langlois, 2647 to Burt; Boga- 
lusa, C. J. Humphrey, 5491; St. Martinville, A. B. Langlois, 
1621, cb, cd, D, and a specimen from Lloyd Herb., 2422 in 
part; definite locality not stated, 4. B. Langlois, 136 (in U. 
S. Dept. Agr. Herb., in Farlow Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 44047). 


Mexico: Botteri, 31 (in Curtis Herb., under the name Hymen- 
ochaete rubigimosa). 


Cuba: Managua, Earle & Murrill, 6, 31, comm. by N. Y. Bot. 
Gard. Herb. 


Jamaica: Mandeville, A. E. Wight, comm. by W. G. Farlow. 


29. H. multisetae Burt, n. sp. 
Type: in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb. and Humphrey Herb. 


Fructifications resupinate, effused, adnate, thin, cinnamon- 
brown to Prout’s brown, finally somewhat cracked, the margin 
determinate; in structure 35-100 » thick, _.. _ 
lacking an intermediate layer, with the Teenie, 
setigerous layer dense and opaque; setae Fig. 25 
very abundant and crowded, small, 27- H. multisetae. 
4544-5 yw, emerging up to 30 yg, starting Section a Weems 
from all parts of the setigerous layer, 
tapering upward; spores hyaline, even, 341-2 yu, but few 
found. 

Fructifications 2-10x1-2 cm., sometimes encircling small 
limbs. 

On fallen hardwood limbs in wet wooded region. Cuba and 
Jamaica. December and January. 

H. multisetae belongs in the same group of species as H. 
opaca, which it resembles in aspect. It may be distinguished 
from the latter by its thinner fructifications and smaller setae. 

Specimens examined: ; 

Cuba: Ceballos, C. J. Humphrey, 2808, type (in Mo. Bot. Gard. 

Herb., 1786). 

Jamaica: Chester Vaie, W. A. d Edna L. Murrill, 325, 346, 
comm. by N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb.; Moneague, W. A. Murrill, 

1186, comm. by N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb.; Troy and Tyre, 
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W. A. Murrill & W. Harris, 926, comm. by N. Y. Bot. Gard. 
- Herb. 


30. H. anomala Burt, n. sp. 

Type: in Burt Herb. and N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb. 

Fructification resupinate, adnate, thin, vinaceous-buff, 
cracked, the margin determinate; in structure 75-125 4 thick, 
lacking a hyphal layer, 









{ ‘ae py in Ms my me composed of scattered 
an ia Sipe setae, cystidia, suberect, 
dr wie colorless, incrusted hyphae, 
A and crystalline matter; 
Fig. 26 setae 20-504} yw, emerg- 

H. anomala. ing up to 20 yw but usually 


Section, a, X 120; seta, 5, and cystidia, 


¢, X 375. From type. not emerging, flexuous, ta- 


pering upward, starting 
from all parts éf the setigerous layer; cystidia colorless, in- 
crusted, 16-206 y, not emergent; spores hyaline, even, 
4X24 yp. 

Fructification 24 cm. X5 mm., broken off at one end. 

On prostrate decorticated limbs in dry thickets. Cuba. 
March. Rare. 

H. anomala is noteworthy by its pale color, small fructifica- 
tion, setae only rarely protruding, and incrusted hyphae and 
cystidia. It differs from H. cervina in paler color outside and 
within, and in having cystidia. 

Specimens examined: 

Cuba: Managua, Earle & Murrill, 36, type, comm. by N. Y. 

Bot. Gard. Herb. 


31. H. corrugata (Fr.) Léveillé, Ann. Sci. Nat. Bot. ITI. 
5 : 152. 1846; Cooke, Grevillea 8 : 147. 1880; Sacc. Syll. Fung. 
6 : 595. 1888; Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 27: 110. 1890. 

Thelephora corrugata Fries, Obs. Myce. 1: 154. 1815; Elen- 
chus Fung. 1: 224. 1828; Persoon, Myc. Eur. 1: 134. 1822.— 
Corticium corrugatum Fries, Epicr. 565. 1838; Hym. Eur. 656. 
1874. — Hymenochaete msularis Berkeley, Grevillea 1: 165. 
1873; Cooke, Grevillea 8 : 148. 1880; Sace. Syll. Fung. 6 : 598. 
1888; Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 27 : 107. 1890. 
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Type: authentic specimen from Fries reported in Kew 
Herb. by Massee, loc. cit. 


Fructifications resupinate, widely effused, closely adnate, 
cracked into small 4—6-sided areas, sometimes grumous, drying 
from cinnamon-brown to bister and 
Rood’s brown and sometimes weath- 
ered to mouse-gray, the margin thin- 
ning out and sometimes paler; in 
structure 150-500 y» thick, composed 
of densely interwoven hyphae 3 yu in 
diameter, colored like the fructifica- 





H. corrugata. 
tion, and of very numerous setae 60-- _ Section of young fructifica- 


70 8-12 B, emerging up to 50 B, tion, a, and of older fructi- 


: > fication, b, X 68. 
somewhat cylindric below, taper- 


ing above, distributed throughout the fructification; spores 
white in collection on slide, even, allantoid, 44-7 14-2 u. 


Very variable in size, ranging from 241 cm. to 207 cm., 
sometimes much larger. 


Very common on dead fallen limbs and trunks of frondose 
species, such as beech, maple, birch, and alder, rarely on conif- 
erous wood. Canada to Texas and westward to Ohio and 
Kentucky, and in Jamaica. July to April. 


The distinguishing characters of H. corrugata are its closely 
adnate fructification, which cracks into small, polygonal areas 
about 1-3 to a mm. and sometimes scales off, distribution of 
the rather stout setae throughout the whole very dense fruc- 
tification from substratum to hymenium, and white, allantoid 
spores about 44-7 14-2 w. American collections of H. corru- 
gata have a broader range in color than the European collec- 
tions cited below. H.insularis Berk. is based upon a specimen 
Rood’s brown in color, with whitish margin, orbicular form, 
and thickness of 160 ». I have tried to regard H. insularis as 
a distinct species but it intergrades too completely in all its 
characters with typical H. corrugata. H. episphaeria (Schw.) 
is very near H. corrugata but is less cracked, extremely thin, 
and has most of its setae starting conspicuously on a dark de- 
limiting zone next to the substratum. 
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Specimens examined: 

Exsiccati: Bartholomew, Fungi Col., 4425, 4931; Berkeley, 
Brit. Fungi, 249, 298; Ellis, N. Am. Fungi, 14; Ell. & Ev., 
Fungi Col, 8; Krieger, Fungi Sax., 717, 1422, the latter 
under the name Hymenochaete cimnamomea; Krypt. Exs. 
Vind., 714; Ravenel, Fungi Am., 123, under the name Hy- 
menochaete crocata, 124; Fungi Car. 5: 26; Shear, N. Y. 
Fungi, 53; de Thiimen, Myc. Univ., 9. 

England: Berkeley, Brit. Fungi, 249, 298. 

France: (in Lloyd Herb., 3346). 

Germany: Saxony, W. Krieger, in Krieger, Fungi Sax., 717, 
1422. 

Austria-Hungary: Rosenau, P. Strasser, Krypt. Exs. Vind., 
714. 

Canada: J. Macoun, 17, 19, 25; Lower St. Lawrence Valley, 
J. Macoun, 63: 

Ontario: Casselman, J. Macoun, 362, 365; London, J. Dear- 
ness, in Bartholomew, Fungi Col., 4425, and (in Lloyd Herb., 
12001); Temagami, C. G. Lloyd, 07564 (in Lloyd Herb.). 

Quebec: Hull, J. Macown, 242. 

Maine: Costigan, W. A. Murrill, 1761 (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55459); Orono, F. L. 
Harvey, comm. by P. L. Ricker, 1, 2. 

New Hampshire: P. Wilson (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and 
in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55471) ; Chocorua, W. G. Farlow. 
Vermont: Middlebury, E. A. Burt, two collections; Smug- 

glers’ Notch, E. A. Burt; Ripton, EL. A. Burt. 

Massachusetts: Magnolia, W. G. Farlow, two collections; Sha- 
ron, W.G. Farlow (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 6960), A. P. D. 
Piguet, two collections, comm. by W. G. Farlow (in Mo. 
Bot. Gard. Herb., 44046, 55228) ; Wellesley, L. W. Riddle, 15. 

New York: Adirondack Mts., C. H. Peck, T 27 (in N. Y. State 
Mus. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 54650); Albany, 
C. G. Lloyd, 07179 (in Lloyd Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 55482); Aleove, C. L. Shear, 1003, and in Shear, 
N. Y. Fungi, 53; Catskill Mts., C. H. Peck, T 11 (in N. Y: 
State Mus. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 54578) ; 
East Galway, E. A. Burt; Freeville, G. F. Athinson, 3279; 
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Fort Ann, S. H. Burnham, 39 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 
54423); Hudson Falls, 8S. H. Burnham, 30 (in Mo. Bot. 
Gard. Herb., 54482); Ithaca, G. F. Atkinson, 2815; Karner, 
H. D. House (in N. Y. State Mus. Herb., and in Mo. 
Bot. Gard. Herb., 55196); Lake Placid, W. A. & Edna L. 
Murrii, 152 (in N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. 
Gard. Herb., 55001); North Greenbush, H. D. House, two 
collections (in N. Y. State Mus. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 54385/6) ; Orient, R. Latham, 154 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 44229). 

New Jersey: Newfield, J. B. Ellis, in Ellis, N. Am. Fungi, 14, 
in Ell. & Ev., Fungi Col., 8, and in de Thiimen, Myc. Univ., 9. 

Pennsylvania: Charter Oak, L. O. Overholts, 3773 (in Mo. 
Bot. Gard. Herb., 54991); Trexlertown, W. Herbst, 79. 

Maryland: Takoma Park, C. L. Shear, 1161. 

North Carolina: M. A. Curtis, 4456, type of H. imsularis (in 
Kew Herb. and in Curtis Herb.). 

South Carolina: Aiken, H. W. Ravenel, in Ravenel, Fungi 
Am., 123, 124. 

Florida: New Smyrna, C. G. Lloyd, 2120. 

Alabama: Peters, in Ravenel, Fungi Car. 5: 26; Montgomery, 
R. P. Burke, 53, 63 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 16746, 18222). 

Mississippi: Jackson, E. Bartholomew, 5780 (in Mo. Bot. 
Gard. Herb., 9188), and in Bartholomew, Fungi Col., 4931. 

Louisiana: St. Martinville, A. B. Langlois, cc, and an unnum- 
bered collection. 

Texas: Houston, H. W. Ravenel, 261. 

West Virginia: Eglon, C. G. Lloyd, 1411 (in Lloyd Herb., and 
in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55470); Paw Paw, C. L. Shear, 
1178. 

Michigan: Isle Royal, Allen & Shuntz, 16, comm. by Univ. of 
Wisconsin Herb. 

Ohio: Cincinnati, A. P. Morgan, comm. by Lloyd Herb., 2593; 
College Hill, Aiken, comm. by Lloyd Herb., 2328. 

Kentucky: Crittenden, C. G. Lloyd, N; Harlan, C. H. Kauff- 
mam, 74 (in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 21533). 

Jamaica: Morce’s Gap, W. A. é Edna L, Murrill, 732, comm. 
by N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb. 
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32. H. episphaeria (Schw.) Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 
27:111. 1890; Cooke, Grevillea 20:11. 1891; Sacc. Syll. 
Fung. 11: 123. 1895. 

Thelephora episphaeria Schweinitz in Fries, Elenchus Fung. 
1 : 225, 1828; Am. Phil. Soc. Trans. N. S. 4: 169. 1832. 

Type: in Herb. Schweinitz, Kew Herb., and Curtis Herb. 

Fructification resupinate, effused, closely adnate, conform- 
ing to the irregularities of the substratum, drying buckthorn- 
brown to tawny olive; in structure up to 90 w thick, with hyphae 


rigid, interwoven, 2-2} yw in diameter, giv- 
gedaan; ing their color to the fructification; setae 
Fig. 28 60-90 9-12 p, emerging up to 15 yg, cylin- 

H. episphaeria. dric, obtuse, starting directly from the 

Section bs 68. From dark, opaque, delimiting zone next to the 

sli substratum, as differentiated in perma- 
nent preparatigns which were treated with KHO solution and 
stained with eosin; no spores found in type, but hyaline, even, 
allantoid, 4-5 14-2 yu in collections referred here. 

Fructifications 1-2 em. broad, 2-5 em. long. 

Under side of dead frondose limbs—type on Alnus and Dia- 
trype stigma. Vermont to Pennsylvania and Illinois. 

H. episphaeria resembles H. arida and H. cimmamomea in 
aspect, but is thinner, lacks a hyphal layer, and has its setae 
starting from the substratum, or very near it, and extending 
up through the hymenium. 

Specimens examined: 

Vermont: Middlebury, C. G. Lloyd, 07221 (in Lloyd Herb., 
and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55558). 

Massachusetts: Weston, A. B. Seymour, T 19 (in Mo. Bot. 
Gard. Herb., 18358). 

New York: Albany, C. G. Lloyd, 07120 (in Lloyd Herb., and in 
Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55481). 

Pennsylvania: Bethlehem, Schweinitz, type (in Herb. Schwei- 
nitz, in Kew Herb., and in Curtis Herb.) ; Trexlertown, W. 
Herbst, comm. by Lloyd Herb., 3612. 

Ohio: Cincinnati, A. P. @ L. V. Morgan, under the name H. 
imsularis, comm. by U. S. Dept. Agr. Herb. 

Illinois: River Forest, E. T. d 8. A. Harper, 742. 
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33. H. cervina Berk. & Curtis, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 10: 
334. 1868; Cooke, Grevillea 8: 147. 1880; Sacc. Syll. Fung. 
6 : 596. 1888; Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 27 : 114. 1890. 

Type: in Kew Herb. and Curtis Herb. 

Fructification resupinate, effused, adnate, very thin, usually 
cracked, drying Dresden-brown, the margin thinning out; in 
structure 80-200 uw thick, com- 
posed of densely interwoven, 
suberect hyphae, of crystal- 
line masses, and of setae; 
hyphae 23-3 mw in diameter, 
giving their color to the fruc- 
tification; crystalline masses 
12-15 yw in diameter; setae 
distributed in all parts of the 
section and some starting 
from the substratum, 60-90 





‘ Section, a, X 68; seta, b, cystidia, 
10-12 y», emerging up to 40 y, o, and spores, s, X 640.’ From type. 


tapering from the base to a 
sharp apex; spores hyaline, even, 7-933 uy. 

Fructifications 5 cm. or more long, about 1-2 em. broad. 

On dead limbs and decorticated wood. Illinois, Louisiana, 
and Cuba. 


By reason of its thin fructification, few hyphae, and abun- 
dant setae starting from substratum, H. cervina is near H. 
episphaeria in structure and general aspect, but may be dis- 
tinguished from this species by larger spores and by the 
presence of cystidia which finally become crystalline masses. 
Berkeley’s comment that specimens of H. cervina resemble 
Hymenochaete Curtisii is misleading and probably due to his 
having referred to H. cervina a collection of Stereum wm- 
brinum, the Curtis Herb., 2308. 

Specimens examined: 

Louisiana: '!A. B. Langlois, 267, comm. by U. S. Dept. Agr. 

Herb. 

Cuba: C. Wright, 213, type (in Kew Herb. and in Curtis 
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Herb.) ; Alto Cedro, Underwood & Earle, 1527, comm. by N. 
Y. Bot. Gard. Herb. 


34. H. opaca Burt, n. sp. 

Type: in Burt Herb. and N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb. 

Fructifications resupinate, effused, adnate, when young 
slightly velvety, very thin, and between bister and Vandyke- 
brown, finally becoming glabrous, somewhat thicker, Vandyke- 
brown and cracked, the margin 

thinning out; in structure 200-300 

uw thick, lacking an intermediate 

layer, with the setigerous layer very 
dense and opaque and composed of 
dhisiod suberect, interwoven, dark hyphae, 
ge 30 and of setae; setae 50-908-10 yp, 
Seen emerging up to 60 y, starting from 
nn ee ae parts of the setigerous layer; 

spores hyaline, even, 34-5142 u. 

Fructifications 3-5 1-2 em. 
On bark of dead frondose limbs. Wet, wooded region, 

2000-4000 ft. altitude. Jamaica. December and January. 
H. opaca belongs in the group with H. corrugata and H. 

tenuis, from both of which it differs by its velvety surface 

when young, different color, darker hyphae, and denser and 
more opaque structure in sectional preparations. 
Specimens examined: 

Jamaica: Chester Vale, W. A. &é Edna L. Murrill, 297, comm. 
by N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb.; Cinchona, W. A. & Edna L. 
Murril, 538, type, comm. by N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb.; Troy 
and Tyre, W. A. Murrill & W. Harris, 923, 937, comm. by 
N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb. 


35. H. tenuis Peck, N. Y. State Mus. Rept. 40:57. 1887; 
Sacc. Syll. Fung. 6 : 599. 1888; Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. Jour. 
27 : 109. 1890. 

Type: in N. Y. State Mus. Herb. 

Fructifications resupinate, effused, becoming confluent, very 
thin, adnate, somewhat cracked, velvety, drying from raw 
umber to mummy-brown, the margin thinning out, indeter- 
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minate; in structure 30-75 y» thick, composed of a setigerous 
layer of densely interwoven hyphae 14 y» in diameter and of 
very numerous setae uniformly distributed from substratum 
to hymenium, 36-45 5-7 yu, protruding up 
to 30 uw, tapering upward, and terminating 
in slender, somewhat curved, very sharp 

Fig. 31 tips; spores in spore collection white, even, 

_ HL tenuis. flattened on one side, 44-54 2-24 uy. 
— So oe Fructifications 4-144 om., finally con- 
fluent over areas up to 72-24 cm. 

On bark and decorticated wood of fallen limbs of Thuja, 
Tsuga, and Sabal. Vermont to Florida and in British 
Columbia. August to June. Rare. 

H. tenuis belongs in the group of species with H. corrugata 
and H. episphaeria, from which it differs by occurrence on co- 
niferous substratum, raw umber color, and smaller setae 
and the spores. The cracking of the fructification tends 
toward rectangular areas, as in H. spreta, rather than to 5- 
or 6-sided polygons, characteristic of H. corrugata. 

Specimens examined: 

Vermont: Ripton, E. A. Burt. 
New York: Altamont, Z. A. Burt; Adirondack Mts., C. H. 

Peck, type (in N. Y. State Mus. Herb.). 

Pennsylvania: Bellefonte, L. O. Overholts, 3730 (in Mo. Bot. 

Gard. Herb., 55095). 

Florida: Green Cove Springs, Dr. Marti (in Ellis Coll. of 

N. Y. Bot. Gard. Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55004). 
British Columbia: Kootenai Mts., near Salmo, J. R. Weir, 499 

(in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 3916). 


36. H. fuliginosa (Pers.) Bresadola,! Ann. Myc. 1: 93. 
1903. 


Thelephora fuligimosa Persoon, Myc. Eur. 1: 145. 1822.— 
Stereum fuliginosum (Pers.) Fries, Epicr. 554. 1838; Hym. 


1 Bresadola states, loc. cit., that H. fuliginosa as understood by him is not H. 
fuliginosa (Pers.) Lév., although both give the same synonymy with the name. 
Léveillé’s combination has priority if both authors refer to the same species and 
it precludes Bresadola’s later use of this name for a different species: hence, if, 
as Bresadola states, H. fuliginosa sensu Léveillé is distinct from H. fuliginosa 
sensu Bresadola, then Hymenochaete fusca Karsten is the name which should 
stand instead of the combination by Bresadola. 
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Eur. 645. 1874.—Hymenochaetella fusca Karsten, Hedwigia 
35 : 174. 1896.— Hymenochaete fusca Karsten in Sace. Syll. 
Fung. 14: 218. 1900. 

Fructifications resupinate, broadly effused, adnate, thin, not 
cracked, somewhat colliculose, bister to warm sepia, con- 
spicuously setulose under a lens, the margin determinate; in 
structure with setigerous layer 150- 
200 yw thick, sessile upon the sub- 
stratum; setae abundant, 60-75x8-9 
p, emerging up to 45 yp, starting from 





Fig. 32 all parts of the setigerous layer; 
H. fuliginosa. spores of spore collection white, even, 
Section X68. From Bres- 4x2 
adola. See pl. 17, f. 10. & 


Covering areas up to 155 cm. 

On decorticated, rotting wood of frondose species. Ver- 
mont, Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky, and in Cuba. June to 
October. Local. 

H. fuliginosa has the aspect of a resupinate H. rubiginosa, 
but is not separable and lacks the conspicuous ochraceous- 
tawny margin of the latter; when sections are viewed with 
the microscope they show a setigerous layer like that of H. 
rubiginosa but differing by having this setigerous layer 
seated directly upon the substratum instead of upon an in- 
termediate layer. The structure in section places H. fulig- 
inosa in the group of species with H. corrugata; it is distin- 
guished from the latter by not cracking, by colliculose surface, 
and by color. American specimens agree well with that re- 
ceived from Bresadola, whom I have followed as to name for 
the present. 

Specimens examined: 

Sweden: authentic specimen from Karsten of Hymenochaete 
fusca, comm. by J. Bresadola. 

Austria-Hungary: Hungary, Kmet, det. and comm. by J. 
Bresadola. 

Vermont: Middlebury, E. A. Burt, three collections, and C. G. 
Lloyd, 10693 (in Lloyd Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 
55555). 

Maryland: Takoma Park, C. L. Shear, 1157. 
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Ohio: Cincinnati, A. P. Morgan, comm. by Lloyd Herb., 2642; 
locality not stated, C. G. Lloyd, 3579. 

Kentucky: Crittenden, C. G. Lloyd, 1414 (in Lloyd Herb., and 
in Mo. Bot. Gard. Herb., 55556). 

Cuba: C. G. Lloyd, 435 (in Lloyd Herb., and in Mo. Bot. Gard. 
Herb., 55156). 


SPECIES IMPERFECTLY KNOWN 


37. Hymenochaete pallida Cooke & Massee, Linn. Soc. Bot. 
Jour. 27 : 97. 1890; Sace. Syll. Fung. 9 : 227. 1891. 

Type: in Kew Herb. 

‘¢Cartilagineo-coriacea; pileo reniformi v. subflabellato, ap- 
planato, spongioso-velutino, pallido, concentrice sulcato- 
zonato, margine sublobato, acuto; hymenio lineato-rugoso, 
velutino, umbrino, subrutilante; setis prominulis, subclavatis, 
40-505 y; sporae ellipsoideae, 6X34 y. (Type in Herb. 
Kew.) 

‘Mexico. 

‘¢Pilei thin, 1-2 in. across, densely velvety, the pile arranged 
in a porous, sponge-like manner, pallid, when old almost 
white.’’ —Original description. 

I did not find the type of H. paliida in Kew Herbarium and 
can make no addition to the above description. 


EXCLUDED SPECIES 


Hymenochaete abnormis Peck, H. fimbriata Ell. & Ev., 
and H. rugispora Ell. & Ev. have colored paraphyses rather 
than cystidia and will receive consideration in Sterewm. 

Hymenochaete crassa (Lév.) Berk. is Sterewm umbrinum 
or very near it. , 

Hymenochaete frustulosa Berk. & Curtis is Septobasidium 
frustulosum. 

Hymenochaete multispinulosa Peck is Sterewm umbrimum. 

Hymenochaete musicola Berk. & Curtis is an Asterostroma. 

Hymenochaete paupercula Berk. & Curtis is a Peniophora. 
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Hymenochaete purpurea Cooke & Morgan is Sterewm wm- 
brinum. 


Hymenochaete setosa Berk. & Curtis is a Hyphomycete. 


Hymenochaete siparia Berk. & Curtis is a Septobasidiwm in 
poor condition. 


Hymenochaete tomentosa Berk. & Curtis is a Hyphomycete. 


(To be continued.) 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 
PLATE 16 


The figures of this plate have been reproduced natural size from 
dried herbarium specimens. 


Fig. 1. Hymenochaete damaecornis. Figure on right, from speci- 
men collected in Jamaica by L. M. Underwood, 1399; two on left, 
from collection in Cuba by J. A. Shafer, 3326. 


Fig. 2. H. formosa stage. From collection in British Honduras 
by M. E. Peck. 


Fig. 3. H. aspera. Upper figure, upper surface of reflexed por- 
tion of specimeft collected in Cuba by F. 8. Earle, 340; lower figure, 
hymenium of resupinate specimen collected in Cuba by Underwood 
and Earle, 1513. 


Fig. 4. H. badio-ferruginea. Collected at East Galway, New 
York, by E. A. Burt. 


Fig. 5. H. Berkeleyana. Upper figure, a rosette-like cluster 
viewed from above, collected in Jamaica by W. A. and E. L. Murrill, 
371; lower figure, hymenium of a single pileus. 


Fig. 6. H. borealis. Upper figure, a cluster of imbricated fruc- 
tifications from the type collected at Abby Pond, Ripton, Vermont, 
by E. A. Burt; lower figure, hymenium of a single pileus. 


Fig. 7. H. corticolor. Reflexed specimens collected at Gaines- 
ville, Florida, by N. L. T. Nelson. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 
PLATE 17 


The figures of this plate have been reproduced natural size from 
dried herbarium specimens. 


Fig. 8. Hymenochaete cubensis. Figure on left, upper side of 
pileus, and figure on right, hymenium of two small pilei, from collec- 
tion in Cuba by Underwood and Earle, 1565. 


Fig. 9. H. Curtisii. Reflexed specimens on bark collected near 
St. Louis, Missouri, by L. O. Overholts; the lower figure shows 
upper surface of the narrowly reflexed part. 


Fig. 10. H. fuliginosa. Collected at Middlebury, Vermont, by 
E, A. Burt. 


Fig. 11. H. luteo-badia. Upper figure, upper surface, and lower 
figure, hymeniam of specimen from type distribution in Weigelt 
Exs., 1827, collected in Dutch Guiana. 


Fig. 12. H. pinnatifida. From collection at New Smyrna, Flor- 
ida, by C. G. Lloyd, 2140. 


Fig. 13. H. reflewa. Upper figure, upper surface, and lower 
figure, hymenium of type collected in Jamaica by W. A. Murrill and 
W. Harris, 989. 


Fig. 14. H. rubiginosa. Collected at Lake Dunmore, Vermont, 
by E. A. Burt. 


Fig. 15. H. Sallei. Upper figure, upper surface, and lower figure, 
hymenium of specimen collected in Florida by C. G. Lloyd, 2071. 


Fig. 16. H. tabacina. Collected at North Ferrisburg, Vermont, 
by E. A. Burt. The cross lines of half-tone reproduction render 
somewhat indistinct the systems of cracks of the hymenium which 
were hoped to be shown. 


Fig. 17. H. wngulata. From the type, collected at Jalapa, 
Mexico, by W. A. and E. L. Murrill, 176. 
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GENERAL INDEX TO VOLUME V 


New scientific names of plants and the final members of new combinations are 
printed in bold face type; synonyms and page numbers having reference to figures 
and plates, in italic; and previously published scientific names and all other 


matter, in ordinary type. 


A 


abnormis (Hymencchaete), 367 

acerina (Thelephora), 196 

acerinum (Corticium), 196 

acerinum (Stereum), 196 

acerinum var. nivosum (Stereum), 193 

acerinus (Aleurodiscus), 196 

agglutinans (Hymenochaete) , 344 

Aleurodiscus, 177; acerinus, 196, amor- 
phus, 177, 180; apiculatus, 186; bo- 
tryosus, 198; candidus, 188; cre- 
meus, 199; Farlowii, 182; Manci- 
anus, 190; nivosus, 193; Oakesii, 
183; penicillatus, 201; seriatus, 
192; strumosus, 190; tenuis, 200; 
Weirii, 203 

Alga, a wood-penetrating, 211 

Algological notes. III. A wood-pen- 
etrating alga, Gomontia lignicola, n. 
sp., 211 

ambi (Hymenochaete) , 344 

amorpha (Cyphella), 180 

amorpha (Peziza), 180 

amorpha (Thelephora), 180 

amorphum (Corticium), 180 

amorphus (Aleurodiscus), 177, 180 

anomala (Hymenochaete), 358 

apiculatus (Aleurodiscus), 186 

arida (Hymenochaete), 340 

arida (Hymenochaetella), 340 

aspera (Hymenochaete), 311, 370 

asperata (Hymenochaete), 351 

Auricularia ferruginea, 332; tabacina, 
325 

avellana (Hymenochaete) , 325 

avellana (Thelephora), 325 

avellanum (Stereum), 325 


B 


badio-ferruginea (Hymenochaete), 330, 
870 


badio-ferrugineum (Stereum), 330 
balsamicola (Nodularia), 180 
Berkeleyana (Hymenochaete), 313, 370 
Berkeleyanum (Stereum), 313 
Biscutella, 147 
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Bonns, W. W.: Etherization of tissues 
and its effect on enzyme activity, 
225; Duggar, B. M., and. The ef- 
fect of Bordeaux mixture on the rate 
of transpiration, 153 

Bordeaux mixture, The effect of, on 
the rate of transpiration, 153 

borealis (Hymenochaete), 317, 370 

botryosum (Corticium), 128 

botryosus (Aleurodiscus), 198 

Burt. E. A. Corticiums causing Pel- 
licuiaria disease of the coffee plant, 
hypochnose of pomaceous fruits, and 
Rhizoctonia disease, 119; The The- 
lephoraceae of North America, IX, 
177; X, 301 


C 


Cacao (Hymenochaete), 310 

Cacao (Stereum), 310 

candida (Thelephora), 188 

candidissima (Thelephora), 188 

candidum (Stereum), 188 

candidus (‘Aleurodiscus), 188 

Castor bean leaves, transpiration of, 
171 

cervina (Hymenochaete), 363 

Chamonixia caespitosa, 140 

Chemical reactions, effect of anaes- 
thetics on, 251 

Choeromyces meandriformis, 29 

Cineraria heterophylla, 72; integri- 
folia B minor, 70, 74; vulneraria, 91 

cinnamomea (Hymenochaete), 345 

cinnamomea (Thelephora), 345 

cinnamomeum (Corticium), 345 

Correlation of the strength and dur- 
ability of southern pine, 109 

corrugata (Hymenochaete), 358 

corrugata (Thelephora), 358 

corrugatum (Corticium), 358 

Corticium acerinum, 196; amorphum, 
180; botryosum, 128; cimnamomeum, 
345; corrugatum, 358; epichlorum, 
351; koleroga, 123; Oakesii, 183; 
ochroleucum, 125; simulans, 341; 


(373) 








374 


simulans, 340; Solani, 128; Ste- 
vensii, 125; vagum, 127, 128; vagum 
var. Solami, 128 

Corticiums causing Pellicularia disease 
of the coffee plant, hypochnose of 
pomaceous fruits, and Rhizoctonia 
disease, 119 

corticolor (Hymenochaete), 339, 370 

crassa (Hymenochaete), 367 

cremeus (Aleurodiscus), 199 

Cruciferae, Notes on certain, 143 

cubensis (Hymenochaete), 337, 372 

Curtisii (Hymenochaete), 320, 372 

Curtisti (Stereum), 320 

Cyperus, transpiration of, 168 

Cyphella amorpha, 180 


D 


damaecornis (Hymenochaete), 306, 370 

damaecornis (Thelephora), 306 

damicorne (Stereum), 306 

digitata (Hymenochaete) , 347 

Dithyrea, 147; californica, 150, var. 
maritima, 150; clinata, 150; Grif- 
fithsiti, 148; membranacea, 149; 
Wislizenii, 147, var. Griffithsii, 148, 
var. Palmeri, 148 

Dodge, C. W., Zeller, S. M., and. Gau- 
tieria in North America, 133; Rhic- 
zopogon in North America, 1 

Draba Gilgiana, 151; gilgiana, 150; 
Standleyi, 150 

Duggar, B. M., and Bonns, W. W. 
The effect of Bordeaux mixture on 
the rate of transpiration, 153 

dura (Hymenochaete), 352 

Durability of pine, 109 


E 


Effect of Bordeaux mixture on the rate 
of transpiration, The, 153 
elegantissima (Hymenochaete), 314 
elegantissimum (Stereum), 314 
Enzyme activity, effect of etherization 
of tissues on, 225 
epichlora (Hymenochaete), 351 
epichlorum (Corticium), 351 
episphaeria (Hymenochaete), 362 
episphaeria (Thelephora), 362 
Erysiphe scandens, 123 
Etherization of tissues and its effect 
on enzyme activity, 225 


F 


Farlowii (Aleurodiscus), 182 
ferruginea (Auricularia) , 332 
ferruginea (Hymenochaete), 332 
ferrugineum (Stereum), 332 
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fimbriata (Hymenochaete) , 367 
Foreliella, 212; perforans, 212 
formosa (Hymenochaete), 308, 370 
formosa (Hymenochaete) , 307 
frustulosa (Hymenochaete), 367 
frustulosum (Septobasidium), 367 
—- (Hymenochaete), 342, 365, 
87 


fuliginosa (Hymenochaete), 342 
fuliginosa (Thelephora), 365 
fuliginosum (Stereum), 365 
fulva (Hymenochaete), 354 
fulvella (Hymenochaete), 318 
fusca (Hymenochaete), 366 
fusca (Hymenochaetella), 366 


G 

Gautiera, 133 

Gautieria Drummondi, 141; graveolens, 
136, 142; graveolens, 136, var. mea- 
icana, 136; monticola, 139, 142; 
morchelliformis, 134, 142; morril- 
laeformis, 135; Otthii, 141; plumbea, 
138, 142; Trabuti, 137, 142; villosa, 
135 


Gautieria in North America, 133 

Gomontia Aegagropilae, 212; arrhiza, 
212; codiolifera, 212; Holdenii, 212; 
lignicola, 211, 218, 220, 222, 224; 
Manxiana, 212; perforans, 212; poly- 
rhiza, 212 

Greenman, J. M.: Monograph of the 
North and Central American species 
of the genus Senecio—Part II, 37; 
and Pfeiffer, Norma E. A new sela- 
ginella from Mexico, 205 


H 


Helvella _nicotiana, 
332 

Hydnangium aurantium, 30 

Hydnochaete setosa, 312 

Hyd resupinatum, 311 

Hymenochaete, 301; abnormis, 367; ag- 
glutinans, 344; ambiens, 344; ano- 
mala, 358; arida, 340; aspera, 311, 
370; asperata, 351; avellana, 325; 
badio-ferruginea, 330, 370; Berke- 
leyana, 313, 370; borealis, 317, 370; 
Cacao, 310; cervina, 363; cinna- 
momea, 345; corrugata, 358; corti- 
color, 339, 370; crassa, 367; cu- 
bensis, 337, 372; Curtisii, 320, 372; 
damaecornis, 306, 370 ; digitata, 347; 
dura, 352; elegantissima, 314; epi- 
chlora, 351; episphaeria, 362; fer- 
ruginea, 332; fimbriata, 367; for- 
mosa, 308, 370; formosa, 307; frus- 
tulosa, 367; fuliginosa, 342, 365, 
372; fuliginosa, 342; fulva, 354; 


325; rubiginosa, 
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fulvella, 318; fusca, 366; imbricata, 
325; imbricatula, 325; insularis, 
358; Kunzei, 323; laeta, 323; laevi- 
gata, 348; lawa, 340; leonina, 353; 
luteo-badia, 323, 3872; multisetae, 
357; multispinulosa, 367; musicola, 
367; opaca, 364; pallida, 367; pau- 
percula, 367; pinnatifida, 355, 372; 
pulcherrima, 318; purpurea, 368; re- 
flexa, 336, 872; reniformis, 310; 
rigidula, 318; rubiginosa, 332, 372; 
rudis, 346; rugispora, 367; Sallei, 
314, 372; Schomburgkii, 308; scru- 
posa, 318; setosa, 311, 368; simulans, 
341; siparia, 368; spreta, 348; ta- 
bacina, 325, 372; tenuis, 364; tenuis- 
sima, 315; tenuissima, 314; tomen- 
tosa, 368; ungulata, 338, 372; uni- 
color, 342 


Hymenochaetella arida, 340; fusca, 
366; lawa, 340; rudis, 346 
Hymenogaster Klotzschii, 29; monti- 


colus, 139; Trabuti, 137 
Hypochnopsis ochroleuca, 125 
Hypochnose of pomaceous fruits, 125 
Hypochnus ochroleucus, 125; Solani, 

128 
Hysterangium Duriaeanum, 11; ru- 

bescens, 18 
Hysteromyces, 1; graveolens, 15 


I 


imbricata (Hymenochaete), 325 
imbricatula (Hymenochaete), 325 
imbricatula (Thelephora), 325 
insularis (Hymenochaete) , 358 


K 


koleroga (Corticium), 123 
koleroga (Pellicularia), 123 
Kunzei ('Hymenochaete), 323 
Kunzei (Thelephora), 323 


L 


laeta (Hymenochaete), 323 
laetum (Stereum), 323 
laevigata (Hymenochaete), 348 
laxa (Hymenochaete), 340 

lawa (Hymenochaetella), 340 
Lenzites saepiaria, 111 

leonina (Hymenochaete), 353 
Lesquerella, 143; lasiocarpa, 143 
luteo-badia (Hymenochaete), 323, 372 
luteo-badia (Thelephora), 323 
luteo-badium (Stereum), 323 
Lycoperdon aestivum, 28 
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M 


Mancianum (Stereum), 190 
Mancianus (Aleurodiscus), 190 
Marguerites, transpiration of, 165 
Melamogaster Berkeleyanus, 18 
Metabolism, effect of anaesthetics on, 
243 
Moore, George T. Algological notes. 
III. A wood-penetrating alga, Go- 
montia lignicola, n. sp., 211 
multisetae (Hymenochaete), 357 
multispinulosa (Hymenochaete), 367 
musicola {(Hymenochaete), 367 
Mylitta roseola, 16 


N 


Narcosis, stimulation, inhibition, and 
the theory of, 253 

nicotiana (Helvella), 325 

nivosus (Aleurodiscus), 193 

Nodularia balsamicola, 180 

Notes on certain Cruciferae, 143 | 


O 


Oakesii (Aleurodiscus), 183 
Oakesii (Corticium), 183 
ochroleuca (Hypochnopsis), 125 
ochroleucum (Corticium), 125 
ochroleucus (Hypochnus), 125 
opaca (Hymenochaete), 364 


P 


pallida (Hymenochaete), 367 

paupercula (Hymenochaete), 367 

Payson, E. B. Notes on certain Cru- 
ciferae, 143 

Pellicularia disease of coffee plant, 119 

Pellicularia koleroga, 123 

penicillatus (Aleurodiscus), 201 

Permeability, effect of anaesthetics on, 
240 

Peziza amorpha, 180 

Pfeiffer, Norma E., Greenman, J. M. 
and. A new selaginella from Mexico, 
205 

Photosynthesis, effect of anaesthetics 
on, 235 

Physaria, 143; acutifolia, 145; al- 
pestris, 147; brassicoides, 145; di- 
dymocarpa, 144, var. australis, 144, 
var, lanata, 145; didymocarpa, 145, 
var. Newberryi, 146; floribunda, 146; 
Geyeri, 146; lanata, 145; Newberryi, 
146; oregona, 146; Osterhoutil, 146; 
vitulifera, 145 

Pine, southern, Correlation of the 
strength and durability of, 109 

pinnatifida (Hymenochaete), 355, 372 
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Pinus echinata, 110, original samples 
of, 116; palustris, 109, 110, original 
samples of, 118 

Potatoes, transpiration of, 158 

pulcherrima (Hymenochaete), 318 

pulchrum (Stereum), 323 

purpurea (Hymenochaete), 368 


R 


reflexa (Hymenochaete), 336, 372 

reniforme (Stereum), 310 

reniformis (Hymenochaete), 310 

Respiration, effect of anaesthetics on, 
235 


resupinatum (Hydnum), 311 

Rhizoctonia disease, 127 

Rhizoctonia Solani, 129 

Rhizopogon, 1; aestivus, 28; albus, 29; 
albus, 27, 29; angustisepta, 24, 36; 
aurantius, 30; borealis, 28; Briardi, 
25; diplophloeus, 8, 34; dubius, 29; 
graveolens, 15, 32; induratus, 17, 
36; lapponicus, 27; Leonis, 30; lute- 
olus, 1, 10, 32; luteolus, 18, 27; 
maculatus, 4, 32, 34; occidentalis, 
14, 32, 34; pachyphlioeus, 9, 32, 34; 
pannosus, 6, 32, 34; piceus, 28; 
provincialis, 13, 32; Rodwayi, 22; 
roseolus, 16, 32, 36; rubescens, 18, 
var. Vittadinii, 20, 32; rubescens, 16; 
rubrocorticeus, 25, 36; suavis, 23; 
violaceus, 21; virens, 28; virens, 26; 
virescens, 26; viridis, 5; Webbii, 27 

Rhizopogon in North America, 1 

rigidula (Hymenochaete), 318 

Rotating table used in transpiration 
experiments, 154, 176 

rubiginosa (Helwella), 332 

rubiginosa (Hymenochaete), 332, 372 

rubiginosa (Thelephora), 332 

rubiginosum (Stereum), 332 

rudis (Hymenochaete), 346 

rudis (Hymenochaetella), 346 

rugispora (Hymenochaete), 367 


S 


Sallei (Hymenochaete), 314, 372 
scandens (EHrysiphe), 123 
Schomburgkit (Hymenochaete), 303 
scruposa (Hymenochaete), 318 
Selaginella, a new, from Mexico, 205 
Selaginella Landii, 205, 208, 210; ru- 
pestris, 206; Watsoni, 206 
Senecio, Monograph of the American 
species of the genus—Part II, 37 
Senecio, 37; Actinella, 63, var. mogol- 
lonicus, 64; Alabamensis, 70; alpi- 
cola, 58; altus, 101; antennariifolius, 
72; appendiculatus, 47; arizonicus, 
40; arizonicus, 43; atratus, 97, 108, 
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var. milleflorus, 100; auwrellus, 48; 
aureus var. alpinus, 58, var. borealis, 
41, 56, 86, var. obovatus, 68, var. 
werneriaefolius, 60; bellidifolius, 91; 
bernardinus, 45, var. sparsilobatus, 
46; Blumeri, 41; candidissimus, 90; 
canovirens, 55; canus, 73; canus, 
78, 80, 84, 88, var. acraeus, 74, var. 
celsus, 74, var. Purshianus, 80, var. 
pygmaea, 63, var. Rothrock, 78; 
cheiranthifolius, 91; cognatus, 48; 
collinus, 80; confertus, 50; conval- 
lium, 67; cynthioides, 93; Encelia, 
41; eurypterus, 47; ewaltatus var. 
minor, 98; fastigiatus, 94, var. Ma- 
counii, 96; fastigiatus, 93, var. ero- 
so-dentatus, 96; Fendleri, 49, var. 
canovirens, 55, var. molestus, 54; 
Fendleri var. lanatus, 50, var. sub- 
integra, 93;  gerberaefolius, 66; 
Greenei, 67; Hallii, 90, 104; Har- 
bourii, 78; Hartmanii, 44; Howellii, 
83, var. eradiatus, 87, var. litho- 
philus, 86; integrifolius, 73, B. het- 
erophylla, 72; ionophylius var. ber- 
nardinus, 45; kernensis, 88; lanati- 


folius, 50; Laramiensis, 80; Leo- 
nardii, 68; leucocrinus, 94; liguli- 
folius, 94; loratifolius, 93, 106; 


lugens var. exaltatus, 98, 100, var. 
foliosus, 98; Macounii, 96; mille- 
florus, 100; mogollonicus, 65; moli- 
narius, 65; Muirii, 56; mutabilis, 
48; Nelsonii, 49; neo-mexicanus, 41, 
104, var. Griffithsii, 43; neo-mezi- 
canus, 45, 47; oreophilus, 44; oreop- 
olus, 88, forma aphanactis, 89; 
oresbius, 44; pauciflorus, 91; pento- 
dontus, 58; perennans, 60; petraeus, 
57; petrocallis, 58; petrophilus, 58; 
Purshianus, 79; Purshianus, 73, 84, 
var. viridescens, 73; rosulatus, 49; 
rosulatus var. coryphocolus, 50, mut. 
primulinus, 50; Rothrockii, 78; sal- 
tcinus, 49; saxosus, 57; scaposus, 
60; sordidus, 41; sparsilobatus, 46; 
spatuliformis, 94; sphaerocephalus, 
101; Thurberi, 62; tomentosus, 69; 
tomentosus var. B, 72; Touwmeyi, 41; 
tricephalus, 91; turbinatus, 58; um- 
braculifer, 97; Vulneraria, 91; wer- 
neriaefolius, 60, var. incertus, 62; 
iaefolius, 56; willowensis, 41; 

Wrightii, 93 

Septobasidium frustulosum, 367 

seriatum (Stereum), 192 

seriatus (Aleurodiscus), 192 

setosa (Hydnochaete), 312 

setosa (Hymenochaete), 311, 368 

setosa (Thelephora), 311 

simulans (Corticium), 341 

simulans (Corticium), 340 
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simulans (Hymenochaete), 341 

siparia (ymenochaete), 368 

Solani (Corticium), 128 

Solani (Hypochnus), 128 

Solani (Rhizoctonia), 129 

speciosa (Thelephora) , 307 

Splanchnomyces, 1; Oawvinianus, 11; 
dubius, 29; luteolus, 11; Raben- 
horstti, 11; roseolus, 16; Webbiana, 
27 

spreta (Hymenochaete), 348 

Stereum acerinum, 196, var. nivosum, 
193; avellanum, 325; badio-ferru- 
gimeum, 330; Berkeleyanum, 313; 
Cacao, 310; candidum, 188; Curtisii, 
320; damicorne, 306; elegantissimum, 
314; ferrugineum, 332; fuliginosum, 
365; laetum, 323; luteo-badium, 323; 
Mancianum, 190; pulchrum, 323; 
reniforme, 310; rubiginosum, 332; 
seriatum, 192; strumosum, 190; 
tabecinum, 325; tenuissimum, 314; 
tenuissimum, 314; umbrinum, 367, 
368; vitellinum, 190 

Stevensii (Corticium), 125 

Strength and durability of yellow pine, 
109 

strumosum (Stereum), 190 

strumosus (Aleurodiscus), 190 

Synthlipsis, 143; Berlandieri, 
Greggii, 143 


143; 


T 


tabacina (Auricularia), 325 
tabacina (Hymenochaete), 325, 372 
tabacina (Thelephora), 325 
tabacinum (Stereum), 325 
tenuis (Aleurodiscus) , 200 
tenuis (Hymenochaete) , 364 
tenuissima (Hymenochaete), 314 
tenuissima (Hymenochaete), 315 
tenuissimum (Stereum), 314 
tenuissimum (Stereum), 314 
Terfezia Leonis, 30 
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Thelephora acerina, 196; amorpha, 
180; avellana, 325; candida, 188; 
candidissima, 188; cinnamomea, 345; 
corrugata, 358; damaecornis, 306; 
episphaeria, 362; fuliginosa, 365; 
imbricatula, 325; Kunzei, 323; luteo- 
badia, 323; rubiginosa, 332; setosa, 
311; speciosa, 307; tabacina, 325 

The Thelephoraceae of North America. 
IX, 177; X, 301 

Thread blight, 131 

Tobacco, transpiration of, 166 

— transpiration of, 162, 163, 
164 

tomentosa (Hymenochaete), 368 

Transpiration: effect of anaesthetics on, 
234; The effect of Bordeaux mixture 
on the rate of, 153 

Tuber virens, 28 


U 


umbrinum (Stereum), 367, 368 
ungulata (Hymenochaete), 338, 372 
unicolor (Hymenochaete), 342 


V 


vagum (Corticium), 127, 128 
vagum var. Solani (Corticium), 128 
vitellinum (Stereum), 190 


WwW 
Weirii (Aleurodiscus), 203 


Z 


Zeller, S. M.: Correlation of the 
strength and durability of southern 
pine, 109; and Dodge, C. W., Gau- 
tieria in North America, 133; Rhizo- 
pogon in North America, 1 





